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SHRED fesf 


;lng SecurShred. a c< 
ireddlng company. 


Shred Fest 


Where: New England Federal Credit Union 
141 Harvest Lane, Wiiliston 

Limit: 5 storage boxes (approx. 12"xl2"xl5"), personal 

documents only, no business material or hard drives 
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Make RESERVATIONS 8c ( 

BOOK PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 
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Burlington's Only 
Rooftop Biergarten!!! 


Every Thursday HR 
Half-price sandwiches. All-day. 

&TRIVIiV[7-9m") 


For info on upcoming trivia night: 
specials, events, and more, check o 


facehook.com/DasBierhaiisVT 


m tic German dishes, prepared with 


Saturday, May 10 

9 am - 1 pm 


NEFCU is... PROTECTING YOU 


| SecurSh, 







INF FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 



r *6" 


Wednesday 
May 7th 
5pm to late 

Chef 

Joe’s gonna get sentimental with some of 
your fave dishes from back in the day. Plus 
we’ll have farm-fetti cupcakes, lotsa 
balloons and festive 

libations just for the fun of it. 

FARMH0USETG.COM 
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“BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENGLAND.” - B«ion Globe 

Saturday, May 3rd 1 3-7PM 

Derby Day 

Come on down for the afternoon and 
sip on Thee Best Mint Julep in Vermont 
and feast on some Hot Brown Sandwiches. 

Witness The Derby coverage in our pub 
leading up to the 6pm-ish start time. Bonus 
points for big hats and southern drawls. 

1H $4 fanet draughts everyday 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


MDNTBEERLIER 

IPMTD 3PM SATURDAY MAY 3, 2014 


Iwe/MMicty; 

THE MAD 
MOUNTAIN 
SCRAMBLERS 
AND The Mike 
Ldreiiz Trio 


A&iued all day , Lost Natidii BREiiunc collaborative brelu 

^ ^^Urtisaii Meats df UERmanTj^t^sAnmuicHES 

threepennytaproom.coni | ioS main street, Montpelier vt | 8o2*22j>taps 





Starting May 1 st - open until 8pm Wed - Sat. 
That means more time to enjoy ALL NEW 

small plates, supper, beer and wine. 


MON & TUES 7:30AM-5PM 
WED ■ FRI 7:30AM-8PM 
SAT8AM 8PM 
SUN 8AM-5PM 

716 Pine Street | 802.864.0505 | 50 uthendkitchenvt.com 


kids menu • ice cream 
chocolate desserts 
sundaes -milkshakes 


ECCO IS YOUR 


DESTINATIO 

PROM. 

FORMALS. 

GALAS. 

WEDDINGS. I 
PARTIES. 


BCBG. ABS BY ALLEN SCHWART^B 
LAUNDRY. AMANDA UPRICHARD. 1 
AIDAN MATTOX. SUSANA MONACO; 
ALEXIA ADMOR. ALICE & TRIXIE, ,J 9 


Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT 
eccoolothesboutique.com | 802.860.2220 


THE JUDGE RULES IN YOUR FAVOR. 

Discounted 2014+15 season passes, also good the rest 
of this season, now on sale. 


JAY^PEAK 

*699 


Adult Passes 
from just 



JAY^PEAK 


Adult Passes 
from just 


stricted 


Deadline to purchase 
May 12th, 2014 


Purchase at jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 


information. 



JAY ^ PEAK 

MOTHER’S DAY 

Sunday ; May 11th 


The Foundry: 10am-2pm / Alice's Table: 1 1am-3pm 

Roasted Flounder, Herb Crusted Porketta, Beef Tenderloin, 
Duck Cpnfit Buckwheat Crepes, Eggs Benedict, Baked Brie, 
Martini Pineapple Shrimp, Salads, Desserts and more. 

FOR MENUS AND PRICES: jaypeakresort.com/MothersDay 
TO RESERVE: The Foundry: 802.988.2715 Alice’s Table: 802.327.2323 


THE LAST 

im H3V3Z 

COMPILED BY CATHY RESMER, PAULA ROUTLY & ANDREA SUOZZO 
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facts 


Schooling the 



On her watch, a rash of financial missteps have led to consecutive 
deficits in the Burlington School District recently forcing the school board to 
recalculate its 2015 budget. Now the board must ask voters to approve a budget 
that’s actually higher than the one rejected in March. The city is also anticipating 
a fine from the Internal Revenue Service for a payroll tax problem. 

Duringa Burlington City Council meeting Monday night councilors Max Tracy 
(P-Ward 2), Vince Brennan (P-Ward 3) and Oave Hartnett (D-Ward 4) called for 
"new leadership" within the school districts administration, Alicia Freese reported 
on the Seven Days Off Message blog. When it came time for the mayor to speak, 
he also called for "a change in school administration leadership." 

After the meeting, Tracy and Hartnett revealed to Freese that they'd been 
talking about Col lins. And Weinberger^ spokesman Mike Kanarick said the mayor 
thought that "at a minimum, the superintendents should be replaced. 

So far. however, Collins doesnt appear to be caving to the pressure. In an email 
after the meeting, she wrote. "I disagree with the mayor about replacing leader- 
ship. This is not the time to change leadership. I personally am committed to con- 
tinuing to do my job and do what is best for the schools and all of our students." 

Collins said she hopes the school board backs her, and in a different email 
circulated to board members on Sunday, she made a case for why they should. 
"Despite many comments to the contrary, the district does have its finances 
under control and is poised in the very near future to be in the black, running 
efficiently," Collins wrote. 

Board chair Patrick Halladay and finance chair Miriam Stoll declined to respond 
on grounds that its a personnel matter. 

At the meeting, city councilors praised school board members' work in rectify- 
ing the budgeting errors of years past, but they also passed a resolution giving 
them more power over the school budget. Currently the board doesnt need the 
council^ approval to bring a budget before voters, but the resolution asks the 
charter change committee to explore the possibility of making that a require- 
ment - prior to 2004, it was. 

The resolution also "strongly urges" the school board to accept the Weinberger 
administration^ proposal to immediately install its chief administrative officer. 
Bob Rusten. as the school departments financial administrator for the next two 
fiscal years. 

Councilor Kurt Wright (R-Ward 4) described the resolution as "a partnership. 



SPOKESMAN TOLD 
SflfWTHE 
MAYOR THOUGHT THAT 
“ATA MINIMUM. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT" 
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DEWEY DOIT 

The Fletcher 
Free Library has 
decided to lock its 
public bathrooms 
after finding one 
too many toilets 
clogged with drug 
paraphernalia. Sadly, 
it 1 s long overdue. 

Q 

FOOD HIDE 

Come 2016, Vermont 
will become the 
first U.S. state to 
require the labeling 
of genetically 
modified foods. 
Almost everyone 
— Rs,DsandPs — 
agreed on this one. 

CHILLING EFFECT 

Vermont police are 
warning against social 
media- inspired “24- 
Hour Polar Plunge 
Challenges.” Sure, 
they're dangerous, but 
also: Someone has to 
rescue these bozos. 


& 



$17.8 million 

That’s how much Green Mountain Power 
is getting from Entergy Vermont Yankee 
as a result of a revenue share 
that paid off big over the past 12 months. 
It’s a nuke-powered windfall. 



TOPFIVE 


1. “Seth Rogen Comes to Burlington on 

May 1“ by Margot Harrison. The Canadian 
funnyman will host a private screening of 
his new movie for a Uni versity of Vermont 
fraternity. 

2. “WTF: Vermont's maple penis sign? 
Chocolate vaginas?" by Ken Picard. Seven 
Days investigates the origins of some 
highly suggestive designs. 

3. “In Defense of Six Beers We're Not 
Supposed to Drink" by Dan Bolles. Music 
editor Dan Bolles has a confession: He likes 
crappy beer. 

4. “Why a State Obsessed with 'Local' Doesnt 
Eat Vermont Fish" by Kathryn Flagg. 
Vermonters love their local beef, but most 
of the fish caught in Lake Champlain gets 
shipped out of state. 

5. "Scout & Company Cafe Opens in 
Burlington^ by Alice Levitt. The Old North 
End of Burlington has a new coffee shop. 
Coming soon: house-made ice cream. 
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FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 
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SEASON 

SPONSORS: 


REINVENTING RADIO 


MARLEY 

THE FLY RASTA TOUR 


2013/2014 


I DIFRANCO 


TUESDAY, MAY 6 • 8 PM 
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ETHERIDGE 

THIS IS ME SOLO 

IMilM.'l4Mllll 


poromOUntlive.org 30 center st, RUTLAND, vt • 802.775.0903 







Get Ready 
for Spring 


Manicures and Pedicures 
Available at 



Mirror Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally ffwncd - totally operated 
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MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS 

[Re Feedback: “The Fag Rag,” March 12 
and “Ad Is Appalling,” April 2]: I cannot 
understand why people like Brian King 
write to the paper with their shorts all 
in a knot over what people solicit in the 
personals. It’s like a classified advertise- 
ment for an automobile, for Chrissakes; 
if you aren't interested, don’t answer 
the ad! And all this faux concern for our 
young people. Come on! I remember 
being a kid and hearing friends talk 
about sex, and, believe me, except for 
a predator using coercion, none of us 
would have done any of this stuff unless 
we wanted to. 

Then there are the people who are 
in a snit over the fact that the editors 
of Seven Days saw fit to publish King's 
letter. As much as it pains me to see such 
troubling thoughts in print, I fail to see 
what we gain by shutting the people who 
harbor them out of the conversation. 

Finally, Docia Proctor's complaint, 
it seems, concerns an advertisement 
for American Apparel depicting a 
young girl in a tank top and shorts 
eating ice cream. Wow! That’s pretty 
darn “hateful, degrading, humiliat- 
ing, hurtful and scary!” Let’s forbid all 
young girls from appearing outside of 
their bedrooms in less than long-sleeve 
shirts and full-length pants — or better 
yet, burkas — and God have mercy on 
their wicked, sinful souls if they eat ice 
cream in public! 


I have a great deal of respect for the 
cofounders of Seven Days — a couple of 
women, by the way — for the success 
they have achieved at bucking the trend 
in print media and building themselves 
a very successful publishing empire. My 
only gripe with their paper is that it's so 
damned interesting that I can never get 
it all read before the next one appears on 
the newsstand. 

I would make one suggestion: Publish 
letters like those penned by King and 
Proctor where they belong — in the 
comics. 

Steven Farnham 

PLAINFIELD 


BACK TO 1994 

The quotes from Senators McAllister 
and Flory [Fair Game: "Label to Table,” 
April 16] against the GMO labeling bill 
show exactly why labeling works. The 
two senators reviewed the material 
presented to them and were able to forn 
their own opinions. While I disagree 
with their votes, the senators had the op- 
portunity to make their decisions based 
upon readily available information. Once 
GMO labeling goes into effect, we’ll all 
be able to better identify what we may 
or may not want to elect to put into our 
shopping carts. 

Fun fact: The first GMO food, a 
tomato, came out in 1994. Senator 
Tim Ashe, the youngest state senator, 
was 18. Regardless of others’ opinions 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 


of GMOs, I'd like to be able to feed 
my daughters the way all our sena- 
tors’ parents fed them as children: 
GMO-free. 

Sean-Patrick Burke 


NO SYMPATHY FOR NELSONS 

So now we’re supposed to see the 
Nelsons as victims of Big Wind [Last 
7: “Blown Away,” April 16]? They could 
have sold out to the Vermont Land 
Trust four years ago for their asking 
price of $2,400 per acre for $1,400 per 
acre land (the going rate hereabouts), 
with a young farming couple willing to 


i 



take over the land set aside in perpe- 
tuity for agriculture uses. There isn’t 
a person stuck in any Vermont town 
who wouldn’t gladly swap places, wind 
turbines or no, as we must tolerate 
muffler-less beaters and chuck-trucks, 
straight-pipe Harleys (a violation of 
federal exhaust tampering laws), jake- 
braking semis, and other assorted road 
vermin night and day. 

And what exactly is it that 
Vermonters for a Clean Environment’s 


CORRECTIONS 

Last week’s story “Craft Versus 
Crap Beers” contained an error. 
Writer Dan Bolles claimed that 
Budweiser is the “best selling beer 
on the planet.” It’s actually the third 
most popular beer in the world, 
after two Chinese brews: Snow and 
Yanjing. 

Kathryn Flagg’s story “Why a State 
Obsessed with 'Local' Doesn't Eat 
Vermont Fish" wrongly implied 
that the sea lamprey is an invasive 
species in Vermont The state’s top 
fisheries biologists have concluded 
that the fish is native to Lake 
Champlain. It came during one or 
both of two periods following the 
last glacial retreat between 8,000 
and 12,000 years ago. 


Annette Smith does while our state 
wallows in crappy rivers, streams and 
lakes? We didn’t hear a peep from her 
when Secretary Deb Markowitz and 
pals changed the “allowable” E. coli 
levels from 77 per 100 milliliters to 235 
per for our waterways so more cow 
schmootz can flow freely, now did we? 
Just keep sending the checks, they’ll 
keep bitching, and Vermont becomes 
one giant algae bloom. Good work! 

Steve Merrill 


FOOD FIGHTER 

As a regular reader of Seven Days, I’ve 
been watching the back and forth in 
the “Feedback” section regarding your 
March 12 cover story titled “NECI 
Confidential: Vermont’s Struggling 
Culinary School Plans Its Next Course.” 
To summarize: David Rapacz wrote a 
rather scathing letter about NECI on 
Main [Feedback: “Culinary Critic,” 
March 26], to which Richard Flies, 
executive vice president of the school, 
responded two weeks later [Feedback: 
“In Response to NECI Nastygram,” 
April 16]. 

In Flies' words, “There are currently 
many excellent places to eat in the city 
... they are all pretty much competitively 
priced ... Our college-run restaurant 
tries to buy local products and support 
local farmers while keeping our prices 
affordable for people...” As a denizen of 
Montpelier, I could not agree more with 
all of that. 

Herein lies the problem: NECI on 
Main fails miserably against all of those 
criteria, and Rapacz was right. Yes, there 
are currently many excellent places to 
eat in the city: Three Penny Taproom, 
Kismet, Wilaiwan Kitchen, Asiana 
House — but never Flies’ establish- 
ment. They are all, also, “competitively 
priced.” The difference is, however, 
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Charles in Charge 

Charles & Charles Rose has a 
wonderful balance of fruit and 
acidity, making it a must-have for 
evenings or afternoons of light 
sipping. Enjoy for $10.99. 

Want Friesago 
With That? 

Friesago is a dense, mild, and 
slightly nutty sheep’s-milk cheese 
great for both table snacking or 
in your favorite recipes. 

Now just $4.99/lb. 

Some-Tin Good 

Hampton Popcorn Sea Salt 
Caramel or Choclate Drizzle 1 gal. 
Special Edition Tins. Reg: $27 
NOW: $3.99. 

Hope Springs... 

Hope Foods assorted dips 
and spreads are non-GMO, 
gluten-free, and just 
99 cents each! 

P jlEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 million Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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HATBAT 


THE liiUBKEDa ABC BCVOLTING! 

Etupltyee ar-f show 
Reception: triday, May Z af sPM 


i^ED SQUARE 


THU 5/1 THE TENDERBELUES 7PM 

0 JAY BARON / DJ CRE8 10PM 
FRI 5/2 STORM CATS 5PM 


ijc church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a par-fy? Renf fne blue root*)/ 
infoiSyedsguarevfxo**) . zsi-zioi 






Burlington's Community Bike Shop since 1969 


MTN BIKES ROAD BIKES HYBRIDS KIDS' BIKES 
CAR RACKS BIKE SHOES BIKE PARTS & MORE 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.c 


Convenient Drop-off: 
through 7pm on Friday, May 2 

(Good working condition. No dept, store bikes, clothing or helmets) 


details: skirack.com/bikeswap 


THUIE 

Chariot Child Carriers 

20% OFF 

MSRP 

May 2 nd - 26 th 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


Unique event and performance 
to benefit space available for dai ly rental 

f D,l4i lotsucciss' Call Melinda Moulton 
802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 
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28 Cornering the Market 
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Rebecca Minkoff 

are here! Find them 

/ ■ / 
e^cuistj’eli/ at 


REBECCAMINKOFF 
We have the 
Mini MAC, Mini Perry, 
Medium MAB Tote, 
Wallet on a Chain, 
Cupid 8c many more 

GREAT STYLES IN ALL OF 
THE /urt colors 
for Spring! 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8, sun 11-6 
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Farm-to-Bottle 

«r WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 

Are cider apples more valuable than “eating” apples? Will Vermont brewers 
ever be able to rely solely on local grains and hops? J ust how many people 
travel to Vermont to sip our drinks? Join a trio of drink producers — as 
well as UVM agronomist Heather Darby — as they discuss the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of Vermont’s growing beer, wine, cider 
and spirits industries. Free samples from our sponsors and light 
hors d’oeuvres available before the discussion. 

• Sara Granstroin, Manager, Lincoln Peak Vineyard 

• Heather Darby, Agronomic and soils specialist. 

University of Vermont Extension 

• Joe Buswell, Whiskey distiller, Vermont Spirits 

• Kris Nelson, Co-owner, Citizen Cider 
South End Kitchen, 716 Pine Street, Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. 

RSVP required at vermontrestaurantweek.com. $5 donation. Info, 864-0505. 




APRIL 25-MAY 4 

During Vermont Restaurant Week, 

97 participating locations offer inventive 
3-course, prix-fixe menus for $15, $25 or 
$35 per person. Try lunch and breakfast 
specials at select locations for $10 or less. 

TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 

Help us double 
our donation! 

Last year, with your help, we raised more than $6,000 
for the Vermont Foodbank. This year, the Vermont 
Community Foundation’s Food and Farm Initiative will 
match our total donation up to $5,000. 

Please help us connect all Vermonters 
with healthy, local food. Donate today at: 

vermontrestaurantiveek.com 



The Bartender Brawl 


'» SATURDAY, MAY 3 


Don't throw in the towel yet! Finish your Restaurant Week adventure at this rowdy cocktail 
competition . Come sample different batches of “moonshine punch" featuring Vermont 
Spirits’ Black Snake Whiskey made by local bartenders. The winning recipe, determined 
by your votes, will be named the signature cocktail of next year’s Vermont Restaurant Week. 
Come show your support, taste some creative mixtures and sample cheese from Vermont 
Creamery at the festival’s final event. The bartenders are: 


• Ross Meilleur, Red Square 

• Megan McGinn, Hen of the Wood 

• Ellington Wells, Pizzeria Verita 

• Jayson Willett, Crop Bistro 

• Kyala Sehenck, Sotto Enoteca 



Red Square, 136 Church Street, 
Burlington. 3-5 p.m. $10 at the 
door. Info, 864-5684. 


FIND MENUS FROM 


9? locations at: vermontrestaurantweek.com 
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FRIDAY 2 

Taking New Steps 

Pilobolus reimagines the possibilities of dance each 
time the acclaimed troupe takes the stage. In other 
words, its nimble members aren't afraid to break 
the rules. With awe-inspiring feats of strength, 
athleticism and grace, the dancers meld acrobatics, 
theatrics and innovative choreography. The result? 
A performance that dazzles audience members and 
has them shaking their heads in disbelief. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 49 

WEDNESDAY 7 

In Context 

Many people associate Vermont with maple syrup, 
fall foliage and its unique brand of bucolic bliss. The 
Vermont Difference: Perspectives From the Green 
Mountain State eschews these ideologies, focusing 
instead on local traditions, practices and policies 
that can be adapted and applied elsewhere. Editors 
J. Kevin Graffagnlno. Nicholas Muller. David 
Donath and Kristin Peterson-lshaq discuss this 
unusual essay collection. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SS 

© 

WEDNESDAY 30 

Adventures in Agriculture 

Planting and harvesting established farmland is 
difficult enough. Having to shape ’virgin" hillsides 
Into usable plots requires extra ingenuity and de- 
termination. The documentary Hill Farming In the 
Mad River Valley: Past, Present A Future explores 
the evolution of Vermont’s earliest farms, which 
were established above the floodplain and tackled 
the state's challenging upper elevations. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 46 

©- 

WEDNESDAY 7 

Good Genes 

Its hard to think of a more quintessentially 
American “royal" artist family than the Wyeths. 
Three generations of painters — beginning with 
N.C. and continuing with Andrew and then Jamie 
— have had an almost uncanny ability to capture 
life on canvas. Shelburne Museum director Thomas 
Denenberg lends his expertise to an examination 
of these multitalented men. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SS 

©- 

ONGOING 

Bird Watching 

Most of us could identify a turkey in nature. But 
what about a roseate spoonbill? Painter Judith 
Vlvell features these species and others in a show 
of oil portraits of wild birds created over the past 
15 years. On view at the Vermont Supreme Court 
lobby, these images of feathered friends give view- 
ers an intimate glimpse into their world. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 70 


0 

SATURDAY 3 

RISING STAR 

While Sarah Blacker (pictured) 
describes her music as "sundress rock," 
the Boston Herald deems her "Boston's 
delightful folk nymph." So who's right? 

It turns out they both are. The singer- 
songwriter's genre-bending tunes 
satisfy diverse musical tastes, as evi- 
denced by her growing fan base and her 
winning Female Performer of the Year at 
the 2013 New England Music Awards. 


© 

THURSDAY 1- SUNDAY 4 

Feel the Beat 

Downtown Winooski transforms into a 
frenzy of music, comedy, art and film at 
Waking Windows 4. This hotbed of local, 
regional and nationally recognized artists 
energizes the Onion City over four days. An 
outdoor stage and local hotspots such as 
the Monkey House and oak45 host a wide 
variety of energetic performances. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 36. INTERVIEW ON PAGE 
62. SOUNDBITES ON PAGE 63, AND CLUB DATES 
ON PAGES 64. 66 AND 68 


UNIFORM SALE 

Tops Starting at $5 


FAIR GAME OPEN SEASON ON VERMONT POLITICS BY PAULHEINTZ 


2 DAYS ONLY! 

fi f FRI. MAY 9 

JSf • 6am-8pm 

/L /'h SAT. MAY 10 
C- .Ilk 8am-5pm 

ttl ) ® 

$10 OFF $50 

All Uniform Purchases 

(excludes footwear) 
one per customer 
valid 5/9 and 5/10 only 


Holiday Inn 
1068 Williston Rd 


summer 

VERMONT 

TECH 



Register now with more variety 

an additional ® Benefit from 
S100 discount dual enrollment 

per credit! for high school 

students 




Learn more at 

vtc.edu/summercourses 
or call 802.728.1217 



Too Cool for School 
Consolidation? 


W ith a week and a half to go 
before adjournment, the 
Vermont legislature is doing 
what it normally does this 
time of year: all the work it meant to do 
months ago. 

Like students facing down finals, law- 
makers are racing to find consensus on the 
bills they feel must pass — and abandoning 
those beyond hope. 

That ban on handheld cellphone use 
while driving? Beyond hope. A minimum- 
wage hike? Almost certain to happen, 
but hard to predict how hefty. New rules 
governing the sale and labeling of products 
containing toxic chemicals? Anyone’s 

As usual, the final battle could well 
be fought over the tax bill. While Gov. 
peter shumlin initially proposed closing 
the state’s budget gap by increasing a tax 
on individual health insurance claims, 
the House ignored that and passed a bill 
targeting snuff and e-cigarettes. Now 
the Senate is pondering a third option: to 
raise taxes on big businesses that don’t 
offer their employees health insurance. 

"I would like to hear a good reason 
why companies whose model of doing 
business is ‘We do not provide health 
care’ — why we would ignore that sort 
of behavior," says Sen. mark macoonald 
(D-Orange), vice chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, which is debating 
the plan. 

But House Speaker shap smith 
(D-Morristown) isn’t convinced. 

“It’s not something that’s one of our 
favorite items, and I could see some real 
resistance to that in the House,” he says. 

Whence the compromise will come 
remains unclear. 

Perhaps the most consequential po- 
litical question in the session's waning 
hours is what, if anything, the legislature 
does to address school spending and — 
more to the point — ever-increasing 
property taxes. The failure of nearly 
three dozen school budgets on Town 
Meeting Day sent a clear message to law- 
makers that voters want something to be 
done. But what that something looks like 
has flummoxed lawmakers all session. 

As Seven Days went to press late 
Tuesday, the House was preparing to 
vote on a controversial measure that 
would, over six years, consolidate 
Vermont’s 273 school districts and 
school boards into roughly 50 “educa- 
tion districts.” While voluntary at first, 
the process would eventually become 
mandatory. 

“I think it's pretty clear that the system 
we have right now cannot be sustained 


financially," argues Rep. joey donovan 
(D-Burlington), who chairs the House 
Committee on Education. “To address 
that, we’re going to have to become larger 
districts, so we can share resources and 
teachers.” 

Worried that the move will inevitably 
lead to the closure of small schools, many 
rural lawmakers of both parties have op- 
posed it. That’s prompted an unusual alli- 
ance between Smith and Rep. don turner 
(R-Milton), the House Republican leader, 
to jointly push for passage. 

“I know it’s controversial to many in 
my caucus and to many in the body, but it 
is something that has to be done,” Turner 
says. “We can’t keep doing what we have 


IS IS NEVER 
GOING 10 BE 
SOMETHING 
THATLEADSTD 

TICKER-TAPE PARADES 
OF GRATITUDE. 

GOV. PETER SHUMLIN 

Ten days before adjournment, the 
biggest practical obstacle is time. 

Even if the House passes the bill this 
week, that leaves the Senate just days 
to consider a rather major overhaul of 
Vermont's school governance system. 
And Donovan’s counterpart, Senate 
Education Committee chairman dick 
mccormack (D-Windsor), has repeat- 
edly said he’s not going to rush anything 
through. 

That explanation doesn’t do it for 
Shumlin, who, like many Vermont 
voters, wants the legislature to do some- 
thing. With an eye on the November 
election, he surely wants to say he takes 
rising property taxes seriously. 

“This is never going to be something 
that leads to ticker-tape parades of grati- 
tude,” the gov said at a press conference 
last week. “Let's see what we can get 
done. Let’s not use time as an excuse to 
stand still.” 

Smith says he hopes he can deliver. 
But, he cautions, “Even this magician 
may not have enough tricks in his hat to 
get it over the finish line.” 


Smith’s Success-ion? 

After 12 years in the House and six as its 
speaker, is Shap Smith preparing to hand 
over the gavel when this session comes to 
an end? 

That’s been one of the more persistent 
Statehouse rumors of the past several 
months, fueled by Smith’s apparent am- 
bivalence toward an encore performance. 
Or, at least, his perennial display of end-of- 
session ambivalence. 

For the ambitious 48-year-old rep, 
there’d be some logic to quitting while 
he’s ahead. Smith’s image as a forceful 
but respected leader remains largely un- 
tarnished. From legalizing gay marriage 
to setting the course toward single-payer, 
he's racked up enough legislative victories 
to make a compelling case in a Democratic 
primary when he inevitably runs for gover- 
nor or Congress. 

So why not get out now, before next 
biennium’s politically unappealing fight 
over whether and how to raise billions of 
dollars to pay for single-payer? 

“I really have been spending a lot of 
time talking to my wife and kids about 
whether I’m going to run for reelection 
— and finding out whether, if I run for 
reelection, I need to find another home,” 
Smith jokes. “And that hasn’t been finally 
resolved yet.” 

Also unresolved is who would replace 
Smith if he steps down. House Democrats 
have a deep bench of talent, but there is no 
obvious successor. Anticipating the bloody 
single-payer financing fight, top Democrats 
are understandably nervous about having a 
novice in the speaker’s chair. 

Smith says he expects to make up his 
mind “in the coming weeks.” 

“But I would say that I’m more likely to 
seek reelection than I probably was six or 
eight months ago,” he says. 

Why? 

“I still love the job. And, you know, there 
are a lot of interesting things that still need 
to get done. So I think it would be fun to be 
back here," he says. “But at the same time, I 
am very sensitive to the issue of outstaying 
your welcome." 

The Public Option 

Most of the provisions in Vermont's new 
campaign-finance law are likely to in- 
crease the amount of big money in state 
politics. But a little-noticed one could limit 
it Maybe. 

In January, the legislature doubled 
the amount candidates for governor and 
lieutenant governor can receive in public 
financing, so long as they demonstrate 
broad public support and limit contribu- 
tions from other sources. 
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At least one candidate is already taking 
the new regimen for a test drive: john 
bauer, the little-known Democrat seeking 
to depose Republican Lt. Gov. phil scott. 

"I think money in politics is a prob- 
lem, plain and simple,” says Bauer, a 
Jeffersonville resident and sound super- 
visor at the Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center. “And I think that public financing 
is one of the ways to address the problem.” 

In order to qualify, Bauer will have to 
raise $17,500 from at least 750 Vermont 
voters contributing $50 or less — all by 
June 12. If he does, the payout is big: 
$50,000 in public funding for his primary 
election bid and, if he wins that, another 
$150,000 for the general election. 

Under the new rules, gubernatorial 
candidates can qualify for 
$150,000 and $450,000 for the 
primary and general election 
periods, respectively. But they 
have to raise $35,000 in small 
contributions from 1,500 
people by that same deadline. 

Whether Vermont's public financing 
system is robust enough to propel a can- 
didate to office remains an open question 
— even with its recent doubling. The last 
time it was deployed successfully was in 
2000, when the incumbent lieutenant 
governor, Democrat douo racine, used 
it to defeat an upstart Republican chal- 
lenger named Brian dubie. Progressive 
gubernatorial candidate anthony pollina 
also tapped the fund that year, as did 
Progressive LG candidate steve hingtgen 
in 2004. 

Given the prohibitive costs of run- 
ning a competitive gubernatorial race, 
it’s unlikely any candidates for the state’s 
top office will avail themselves of public 
financing this year. Possible Republican 
contender heidi Scheuermann says she 
won’t, while Shumlin has already dis- 
qualified himself by raising money before 
February 15, when candidates seeking 
public financing can begin to campaign. 

But in the race for LG, $200,000 could 
make even an unknown Democrat like 
Bauer competitive — particularly in this 
left-leaning state. 

In 2010, Scott spent just $181,000 to 
defeat Democrat steve Howard, who spent 
$161,000. And in 2012, Scott outspent the 
equally unknown Democrat/Progressive 
Cassandra gekas $129,000 to $43,000, and 
beat her by just 57 to 40 percent. 

Scott, who’s got $48,000 in the bank, 
says he won’t be joining Bauer in seeking 
public financing. 

“I would rather give people a choice as 
to whether or not they would like to con- 
tribute to my campaign,” he says. 

Zing! 

As for whether Bauer will rake in 
enough contributions to qualify remains 
to be seen. 

“I would say that I’m 10 percent of the 
way there,” he says. “I think that’s a pretty 
good place to be at this time. I’ve only been 


out for a month, with no name recogni- 
tion, and I have another six weeks to go.” 

Also up in the air: whether Democrats 
or Progressives will field a better-known 
candidate to depose Vermont’s sole state- 
wide Republican by the June 12 filing 
deadline. 

That sound you’re hearing? Crickets. 

Media Notes 

When biddle duke bought the Stowe 
Reporter 16 years ago this week, he 
thought he’d hold on to it for three to five 
years — then sell it and move on. 

“But I blew past that mark and I got to 
year 14 or 15 and I was like, ‘OK, I’m 48, 49, 
50. What’s this going to look like? How’s 
this going to feel?”' Duke says. 

Last October, Duke quietly sold a 
49 percent stake in the 
Reporter and the Waterbury 
Record, which he founded 
in January 2007, to two 
California investors. He first 
disclosed the sale earlier this month in 
an editorial, explaining that he’d wanted 
the new arrangement to gel before pub- 
licizing it. 

Duke’s new partners, bob miller and 
norb garrett, own a trio of weeklies in 
Southern California. Miller, a former 
president and CEO of Time Inc. Ventures 
and the youngest publisher in the history 
of Sports Illustrated, also owns Tennis 
magazine. Garrett serves as senior vice 
president at GrindMedia, a California- 
based sports and entertainment company. 

According to Duke, he scoured 
Vermont for potential local owners, to no 

“Over the past half decade and in 
the past few years, I had offers and the 
opportunity to sell,” he says. “But none 
from within Vermont and none that were 
acceptable to me or were in the best inter- 
ests of the communities we serve or my 
employees.” 

Though they’re not exactly Vermonters, 
Duke concedes, Miller and Garrett have 
been getting to know the state and are 
committed to making the two papers suc- 
ceed. For now, the new team isn't planning 
any major changes to the papers or their 
staffing levels, Duke says. 

Will he eventually sell his remaining 
shares to his new partners? 

“My long-term plan for the Stowe 
Reporter and the Waterbury Record is to 
find a sustainable, viable operating system 
for the place,” Duke says. “Will I be here 
forever and ever? Very unlikely. Will I be 
around and involved? For sure, but not to 
the extent I am right now.” © 
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local matters 


Alleged Winooski Heroin Dealer Says Cops 
Exaggerated Her Role 


Y es, she sells heroin. Deirdre 
Hey doesn’t deny it, has no 
plans to stop and is willing 
— even eager — to explain why. 
Sitting at her kitchen table in the 
Winooski apartment police have raided 
twice in recent weeks, she wanted to 
make one thing clear: Investigators 
have exaggerated her influence, said the 
47-year-old grandmother, by misrepre- 
senting her LaFountain Street home as 
a destination and local headquarters for 
out-of-state heroin sellers. 

Hey pointed to two big pots of water 
sitting atop her stove. She said the gas 
had been shut off, so she uses the electric 
appliance to heat water whenever she 
needs to wash the dishes or bathe. 

"If I’m so big-time, you'd think my 
bills would be paid,” Hey said. “I am not 
a conduit for people coming from out 
of state. I’m not, and I don't know how 
they get that. Yes, I have made some 
mistakes and I admit what I have done. 
But I am not some big-time dealer. I have 
nothing.” 

Hey was arrested and charged with 
selling heroin in March during a pre- 
dawn raid that local police conducted 
with the help of a U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection helicopter. 

Shortly after an account of that 
incident appeared in Seven Days, Hey 
2 reached out to talk about her arrest 
S and the accusations police have made 
> against her. 

5 While declining to discuss specifics 
g about her legal situation, Hey said that 
3 she both uses and sells heroin but is no 
danger to the public. 

In fact, she mocked police for calling 
2 in a helicopter and trumpeting her arrest 
P as a major case. Police found drug para- 
° phernalia — but no heroin — in the bust. 
5 "The taxpayers paid all that money — 
g for what?” Hey said. “I’m falling apart. It 
was a waste of time, on everybody's part.” 
Hey argued for a distinction that 
£ defense lawyers say is valid but is often 
o lost on the police and general public: 
5 Many drug addicts sell small quantities 
S of the drug to support their own habits, 
but aren’t drug dealers, as most people 
imagine them. 

m Hey said that she fits that description. 

jH “I sold enough that I could get what I 
^ need for nothing,” she said, 
g You don’t have to sell a huge quantity 
o of heroin to be charged as a drug dealer 
2 in Vermont. Under state law, anyone 



caught selling 200 milligrams of heroin 
— the equivalent of two “bags,” under 
commonly accepted standards — faces 
up to 10 years in prison. Dealers can 
be charged as “traffickers,’’ and face up 
to 30 years in prison if they are caught 
selling 35 bags of heroin, or roughly 3.5 
grams. By comparison, the actor Philip 
Seymour Hoffman was found dead with 
more than 65 bags of heroin, and there 
have been no allegations or reports that 
he was dealing or trafficking. 

Local law enforcement says that Hey 
is more than a harmless drug user. “She’s 
linked to a number of cases over a long 
period of time in Chittenden County,” 
said Winooski Police Chief Steve 
McQueen. 

Police had investigated Hey for 
weeks before her arrest, according to 
court papers. They charged her with 
selling two bags of heroin, for $20 each, 
to undercover informants. The same 
“customers” also bought the drug from 
a number of Hey’s associates, including 
her estranged boyfriend, Joel Griffith. 


Hey is also facing a charge of buying 
stolen property — she allegedly ex- 
changed heroin for an Apple laptop 
stolen from a Burlington home — to 
which she’s pleaded not guilty. 

“I don’t know if you guys have heard 
of her yet,” the alleged laptop thief told 
investigators, according to a police af- 
fidavit. “She is a pretty big drug person.” 

Hey’s name also comes up in drug 
cases in which she hasn’t been charged. 
The U.S. Attorney's Office earlier this 
year charged a Brooklyn man, Thomas 
Parker, of conspiracy to distribute 
heroin and crack cocaine in Vermont. 
According to federal court papers, 
Parker sold drugs to Hey and she paid 
him with an AR-15 rifle. 

In court filings, federal prosecutors 
referred to Hey as "well-known heroin 
trafficker” and identified Parker as one 
of her “suppliers." 

Hey initially denied those allegations 
and said she only remembered sharing a 
pizza with either Parker or his partner — 
she couldn't remember which one. 


Later in the same conversation, her 
memory improved. 

“I did get something from him, yes, 
and I sold half of it in order to pay for 
mine,” Hey said. She said she uses heroin 
to self-medicate for an array of health 
problems, most of which are related to 
what she says is a degenerative disc dis- 
ease in her back. She stoops noticeably 
when she walks. 

“I use heroin as replacement for 
medication,” Hey said. “I don’t get out of 

Before turning to heroin about 18 
months ago, Hey said, her life was 
normal, almost boring. 

She was bom in Providence, R.I., 
adopted into a family she described as 
"attentive” and attended the local high 
school. She worked at an ice cream 
scoop shop in her free time and, after 
graduating, transitioned into several 
waitressingjobs. 

Hey said she dreamed of opening her 
own restaurant. She was going to call it 
“Mamma D’s” — her longtime nickname 
that is now her street name, according to 
police. 

But life got in the way. She had two 
children: Dylan Wright, now 22, and a 
daughter, who is now 17. Hey said she 
went back to school to get a nursing- 
assistant license. Eventually, she fol- 
lowed her longtime boyfriend, Griffith, 
to Vermont, where they settled in South 
Hero. She said she worked for a spell at 
Burlington Health & Rehab, until her 
back started acting up. At home, she 
said, she cultivated a garden and made 
her own pasta sauce from its freshly 
grown tomatoes. 

“I did all that stuff” Hey said. “I was 
the mother. At the end of the school year, 
I would pay for the pizza party. I’ve done 
all the things I should do as a mother, 
until the last year and a half.” 

Hey started using drugs because of 
her worsening back problem, she said. 
She claimed to be coping with pre- 
scription oxycodone until evidence of 
cocaine showed up in a routine medical 
test. “I swear I wasn’t using,” she said, 
but the doctor nonetheless pulled her 
prescription. 

Now, Hey said she uses heroin three 
times a day — “just like if I was on a 
prescription.” 

She didn’t give any specific reason 
for moving to Winooski less than a 
year ago. But since being in town, Hey 
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admitted, she has regularly dealt heroin. 
She claimed to have an ethical code: She 
doesn’t sell to children, she said, or to 
anyone she doesn’t know. (She was ap- 
parently acquainted with the confiden- 
tial informants who ratted on her.) 

And — a point in which she takes par- 
ticular pride — Hey said she never sells 
anything that she hasn’t tried herself. 
She wants to make sure her product is 
both effective and safe. 

“I was a guinea pig” she said. 

Her second-floor apartment doesn’t 
look like a drug den. A living room 
bookcase is stocked with board games 
including Yahtzee, Balderdash and 
Scattergories. A box of Cap’n Crunch 
cereal sits on the kitchen counter, along 
with dirty dishes, neatly stacked. There 
are a few decorations 
on the walls, and a 
shelf in the kitchen 
features family 
photos: her smiling 
daughter in a school 
picture; her son 
kneeling on the turf 
in a football uniform; 
her father with a 
white, flowing beard. 

Hey spent a few 
minutes politely 
relating the stories 
behind each image. 

And then, casually, 
as if remarking on 
the weather, she 
mentioned that she'd used heroin only 
an hour or two before. 

“Do I look like a junkie?” she asked. 

Though she has large, hazel eyes, Hey 
looks older than she is. Her hunched 
back has a lot to do with it, but her face is 
weathered. She does her best to make a 
visitor feel at ease, but she talks nonstop, 
one sentence slamming illogically into 
the next, with only an occasional ner- 
vous laugh providing the chance to get a 
word in edgewise. 

She wasn't alone on that particular 
afternoon. Her son, Wright, was there, 
along with Heather Casey, 38, a woman 
who considers Hey something of a 
mother figure. 

Although both were friendly, neither 
wanted to sit down and talk to a journal- 
ist. Though Casey did have something 
she wanted to get offher chest. 

She was also arrested in the heli- 
copter raid with Hey and charged with 


misdemeanor retail theft on a warrant 
that had been issued weeks before. She 
said the publicity has made her life a 
lot more difficult. Like Hey, Casey said 
she struggles with drug addiction but 
doesn't view her personal problem as a 
threat to the public. 

Less than 12 hours later, Casey would 
be back in the news, along with Wright, 
for trying to rob a Winooski convenience 

Walking along Malletts Bay Avenue 
that evening, according to police re- 
cords, the duo apparently hatched a 
scheme to get some easy money. When 
they got to the Fast Stop, Casey went 
inside and pretended to have a gun 
inside her hoodie. She demanded money 
from the clerk while Wright watched 
outside, according to 
police affidavits. 

Called to the store, 
police immediately 
contacted Hey, who 
told them she did not 
know where Casey 
was. Officers visited 
Hey's apartment 
anyway, and found 
Casey “hiding in an 
attic crawl space 
under a pile of insu- 
lation,” according to 
an affidavit. Wright 
was found at a nearby 
apartment. 

Both Casey and 
Wright pleaded not guilty to the charges, 
and their public defender, Stacie 
Johnson, declined to comment. 

Hey sat in the gallery during their 
arraignments, with her grandson — 
Wright’s 11-month old son. When the 
little boy cried out, disrupting court- 
room proceedings, she tried to calm him 

After the court hearing. Hey said her 
son belonged in drug treatment, not in 
prison. 

But she isn’t interested in getting 
clean. Sure, she has thought about it a 
few times. But Hey is skeptical that clini- 
cians would give her medication strong 
enough to replace the pain-numbing 
effects of heroin. 

It would just hurt too much, she said. 

“I can’t,” Hey said. "I think I’d rather 
be dead.” © 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 
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Mandatory Composting: Coming Soon 
to a Trash Can Near You 


H old on to your apple cores, 
Vermonters: Starting this 
summer, the state is making 
big changes in the way it man- 
ages food waste. 

Two years ago, lawmakers passed Act 
148, also called the Universal Recycling 
law, and Vermont became the first state 
to enact an all-out ban on food scraps 
in landfills. The new rules, which will 
be introduced over the next six years, 
constitute the biggest policy change in 
statewide trash hauling over the last 
three decades. 

By 2020, all Vermonters will be 
required to separate their organic food 
waste from trash and recyclables. 

Six years might seem like a long way 
off. But for the biggest producers of 
food waste — those generating at least 
two tons a week, and located within 20 
miles of a composting facility willing to 
take their scraps — the first phase of Act 
148 kicks in this summer. In January, the 
state contacted roughly 770 commercial 
customers that seemed to fit in that cat- 
egory, including Fletcher Allen Health 
Care, Wake Robin and local colleges. 
They'll have to be more diligent about 
disposal as of July 1. 

“Half of the customers we talked 
to said, ‘OK, it’s the law. It’s the right 
thing to do. Tell me how we can make 
this work,”’ said Joe Sinagra, the sus- 
tainability director at Myers Container 
Service, which picks up trash, recycling 
and compostable materials in northern 
Vermont. He’s been reaching out to 
Myers customers on the state’s list, as 
well as other potential customers, to 
offer assistance with the new state regs. 
“Some are saying, ‘Go to hell.”' 

In 2015 the food-scrap rule expands 
to include customers who produce half 
as much food waste as the big institu- 
tions: 52 tons a year, a category which in- 
cludes many larger-volume restaurants. 
Next year, also as a part of Act 148, a ban 
on recyclables in landfills takes effect — 
the first statewide mandate for recycling. 

Most Vermonters are accustomed 
to recycling. It’s the new rules for food 
waste that have many trash haulers, 
composters and businesses asking 
themselves, with varying degrees of op- 
timism: Will Vermont be ready? 

“The question within the compost 
community, since Act 148 passed, was, 
how would we ramp up to have the 
infrastructure needed to accomplish 



the stated goals?” said Karl Hammer, 
the president of Vermont Compost 
Company in Montpelier. 

Hammer said that his own company 
can handle more organic material — he 
has another permitted site he’s never 
used — as long as there’s an effective 
way to eliminate contaminants, such 
as plastics, from the compost stream. 
But Hammer doesn't believe there are 
enough facilities in Vermont to accom- 
modate all the food waste the new regs 
are likely to generate. 

Statewide, he said, 

“We just plum don’t 
have the capacity.” 

Similarly, Hammer 
said he’s heard grum- 
bling from smaller trash 
haulers who are trying to figure out how 
they can carry' compost — which has 
to be in a separate truck, or a separate 
section of the truck, from the garbage 
— without adding significant expense, 
equipment or personnel. 

“You have over 100 trash haulers in 
Vermont,” said Sinagra, “and there 
only a handful who a 
doing compost right : 

Some see that as an opportunity. 


a friend’s Jeep to ferry food scraps to 
Chittenden Solid Waste District’s com- 
posting facility in Williston, and has since 
upgraded to a pickup truck. Now a certi- 
fied CSWD hauler, Kimbell relies solely 
on word-of-mouth referrals; he currently 
has 30 residential customers who each 
pay $10 a month for weekly pickup. 

He’s already thinking about ways to 
grow and diversify the business. Long- 
term, he’s interested in building anaero- 
bic digesters, which can turn food waste 
into energy. In the short 
term, he’s considering 
adding a CSA delivery 
option to the same 
people from whom he 
and his partner pick 
up compost — in other 
words, providing food, then picking up 
the food scraps later. 

With its phased-in deadlines, Act 148 
is designed to let existing trash-hauling 
businesses adjust and make necessary in- 
vestments in infrastructure — while en- 
couraging start-ups like Kimbell’s to fill 
in the gaps. Josh Kelly, an environmental 
:ally capable of analyst with the state’s solid waste man- 
agement program, suggests state grants 
would-be composters, who need tech- 


THIS IS THE FUTURE 
UF SOLID WASTE. 

JOSH KELLY 


University of Vermont senior CJ Kimbell nical assistance or expertise to get their 

started picking up compost from a hand- operations up and running. 

fill of residences last October. He used He said the new law comes at just the 


right time. “It seemed timely to really 
act in a big way,” Kelly said. “This is the 
future of solid waste.” 

The “future” of solid waste is already 
here — at least in some spots around 
the country. Seattle, San Francisco and 
Portland all have bans on food scraps in 
landfills; New York City is moving in that 
direction, too. Other states have also en- 
acted partial bans on food waste, though 
none has been as aggressive as Vermont. 

Numerous Vermont businesses and 
restaurants already separate food waste 
from their trash, some of which ends 
up feeding local livestock. University 
of Vermont is one example: It has been 
diverting food waste for decades, and 
in recent years expanded food collec- 
tion from the dining halls to its offices 
and other buildings. Every week, UVM 
keeps an average 9.5 tons of food scraps 
out of Vermont’s sole landfill. 

The university’s experience is in- 
structive for other large organizations 
now facing the Act 148 requirements. 

“Lately we’ve been getting a lot of 
phone calls,” said Erica Spiegel, UVM’s 
solid waste manager. Who is calling 
on UVM for guidance? Among others, 
the Vermont National Guard. “They’re 
saying ‘Hey, we have to do this thing. 
How are you doing it?”’ 

In most venues, organic material still 
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makes up a large portion of what goes 
into the average trash can. When the 
CSWD conducted an analysis of the 
area’s “municipal solid waste” — that is, 
garbage from residences and businesses 

— it found that only 40 percent of it be- 
longed in a landfill. More than a quarter 
of what residents and businesses throw 
away could be recycled, and nearly a third 

— 32 percent — is biodegradable organic 


material that could be composted. That’s 
a lot of orange peels and onion skins. 

Why compost? 

First, the state’s only operating land- 
fill is located in Coventry, in the heart 
of the Northeast Kingdom, 55 miles 
from downtown Burlington; instead of 
taking up precious space in a rapidly 
filling dump, Vermont’s organic mate- 
rial could be diverted from the waste 


stream and composted much closer to 
home, whether you live in the Queen 
City, Montpelier, Rutland — pretty much 
anywhere except Newport. 

“We’re trucking trash to Coventry that 
doesn’t need to go there,” said Michele 
Morris, the business outreach coordina- 
tor at CSWD — specifically, 89,700 tons 
in fiscal year 2013, of which more than 
28,000 tons could have been diverted to 


a compost facility, such as CSWD's in 
Williston. 

When food scraps do end up in the 
landfill, they decompose slower than 
they do in a compost pile. They also pro- 
duce more methane — a greenhouse-gas 
component — as they break down. 

Plus, it's a wasted opportunity'. As Joe 
Fusco, a vice president at Casella Waste 
Systems, puts it; “Is there something in 
there that has a higher and better use 
than just sitting in a landfill?” Casella is 
using a methane digester to turn food 
waste into energy' as part of an experi- 
ment in Massachusetts. 

But the simpler use is the most obvi- 
ous one: as a soil amendment. 

To that end, three years ago, CSWD 
started operating Green Mountain 
Compost in Williston, where food scraps 
are transformed into dark, rich compost 
over the course of seven to 12 months. 

The facility suffered a nearly $1 mil- 
lion setback the following year, when 
its product was contaminated with her- 
bicide and withered vegetable gardens 
all over Chittenden County. Last week, 
operations at the compost facility were 
back to normal; more careful collection 
policies, coupled with stringent testing, 
are designed to keep the problematic 
herbicides at bay. There was an earthy 
smell in the air at the facility, but no un- 
pleasant odor. 





(((©DISPATCH SCENE AND HEARD IN VERMONT : 


UVM’s Complex Systems Symposium 
Lives Up To Its Name 


W e’re living in a data-rich 
world. Many of the devices 
and tools we use daily col- 
lect information about us 
— think smartphones, Fitbits and web 
browsers. And we're sharing our data 
with each other at an unprecedented 
rate. Twitter users alone generate more 
than 50 million tweets per day. 

This information explosion — aka 
Big Data — is creating all lands of new 
opportunities to study and predict be- 
havior, and the University of Vermont is 
taking advantage of them. 

That was one takeaway from 
“Prediction: The Next Big Thing,” an 
event last Monday at UVM’s Davis 
Center that investigated prediction sci- 
ence in the age of Big Data. The confer- 
ence drew about 250 students, faculty 
and community members curious about 
how researchers are putting this new 
wealth of data to use. The presentations 
and projects spanned a dizzying array of 
fields — from biology to social science, 
natural resources to robotics. Three 
hours was barely enough time to digest 
even a few of the big ideas on display. 

"Only one university is approaching 
Big Data the way we are,” Provost David 
Rosowsky said when he addressed the 
crowd in the Grand Maple Ballroom. 
2 UVM, he boasted, is “at the forefront” of 
S this new field. “Big Data is the big buzz.” 
> Rosowsky was talking, in part, about 
5 the school’s Complex Systems Center, 
§ which hosted the event. Established 
Z in 2009, the interdisciplinary program 
aims to study the patterns common 
to complex systems, be they physical, 
2 biological, social or synthetic. Courses 
° include “Chaos, Fractals and Dynamical 
9 Systems,” “Evolutionary Robotics” and 
5 “Thermal and Statistical Physics.” 
g The center’s “roboctopus” logo de- 

picts an octopus wearing a robot suit Its 
tentacles have a remarkable reach. 

£ MIT Media Lab director Cesar A. 
□ Hidalgo was among the presenters, 
2 along with Neil Johnson, a physicist 
§ from the University of Miami. Johnson 
spoke about his work predicting social 
unrest using Facebook. 
m During the symposium’s self-guided 

“poster session,” sort of like an elaborate 
* science fair, I wandered into the Livak 
^ Ballroom to peruse some of the dozens 
o of student projects on display. There I 
2 met Alex Berger, who created a website 



that can predict how much money you for their answers to a series of questions, 
have in your bank account. such as “What is your net worth?” and 

At first glance, Berger’s senior proj- “How many years have you been saving 
ect, called “Using Crowdsourcing to for retirement?" 

Discover Correlational Relationships,” Participants were also able to add 
was nearly impenetrable to this English questions to the survey that they thought 
major. But after sev- might help him make 

eral minutes of rapid- the bank-account 

.« questioning^ 5 1 BIG DATA IS THE BIG BUZZ, -™ 1 - 

was able to grasp curate: one helpful 

what he was telling DAVID ROSOWSKY participant comb- 
ine. uted 34 additional 

The computer science and informa- questions. This crowd-sourced data 
tion systems major set out to build a helped him refine his survey. Every hour 
web platform that can help researchers during the monthlong experiment, his 
identify variables with a strong correla- site retrieved and analyzed the data and 
tion to their object of interest To test generated a new equation that predicted 
it, he invited people to use his website the respondent’s answer to the bank- ac- 
to complete a personal savings research count question. The site’s predictions 
survey. It started by asking them to became increasingly accurate over time, 
reveal how much they money they had According to Berger’s adviser, 
in their bank accounts. Then he asked Complex Systems Center associate 


director Josh Bongard, more than 3,000 
people participated in Berger’s project. 
Analyzing their responses allowed the 
undergrad to determine all sorts of 
things, from which questions correlate 
most closely to the bank-account answer 
to how many questions people were 
likely to contribute. 

Berger is a fan of crowdsourcing. 
He noted its crime-fighting potential — 
crowd-sourced intelligence gathering 
helped police find the Boston Marathon 
bombers — and he mentioned the suc- 
cess of Wikipedia, the web’s crowd- 
sourced encyclopedia. 

Why did he choose the bank-account 
question? “It’s numerical,” he explained, 
which makes the data easier to analyze. 
And, he said, it’s something people usu- 
ally know. He ran another experiment 
asking how much energy people use, 
and discovered that the most likely 



predictors of energy Ui 
as how many bedrooms people ha\ 
how often they do laundry. 

It’s not hard to see how this s 
tool could be useful for researr 
policymakers and corporations, si 
his fUture employer; after gradu 
Berger is taking a job as a softwai 
veloper for J.P. Morgan. 

Berger’s project poster board w 
up next to one describing cardi; 
rhythmia as an example of diseas 
complex system. As I spoke with B 
PhD student Oliver Bates was ex; 
ing his project to Uwe Heiss, a 1 
care entrepreneur about to laui 
new start-up called Zeebo. 

Not everyone in the room w 
established or budding scienti 
businessperson. 

Before I returned to the other ball- 
room for the second round of pi 
tions, I ran into Bronwen Hud 
— I stopped to talk with her be 
overheard her say, “All of these 

Hudson, a pink-haired, 
studies major who’s double n 
in English and Latin, is not part of the 
Complex Systems Center. But si: 

Her honors thesis, “Poetry as 
System,” draws parallels fc 
and mathematics. 

“I’ve had a crush on theor 
mathematics since early high scl 
she admitted. Hudson, whose pa 
live in Williston, plans to move to 
Zealand after graduation. She's o 
hunt for a graduate program in “c 
humanities.” 

“It's like library science on 
she explained. 

Soon she may be able to 
graduate degree in complex s; 

UVM. After the conference w 
Complex Systems Center direi 
Dodds told me that the u 
developing a PhD-level ] 
computational science. 

“We’re trying to train people 
able to do the technical things," he 
said. “There are lots of places that need 
people who are great with data.” ® 


Composting « P .i 7 

Commercial haulers pay $40 a ton 
to dispose of food scraps at the site, 
about a third of what they fork over 
for trash; it's free for residential cus- 
tomers to dispose of organic waste 
at the site. There’s also no charge 
for leaf and yard debris, which are 
important sources of carbon in the 
composting process. 

But in addition to the heaps of 
compost there are piles of con- 
taminants — Gatorade bottles, plastic 
wrappers, utensils. Even the stickers 
on produce are a problem. It takes a 
multipart sifting process to separate 
the compostable stuff from the trash. 

Teaching Vermonters how to do 
that triage themselves will likely be 
at least as challenging as building the 
infrastructure to deal with the result. 
Composting isn't difficult, said Steve 
Polewacyk, the owner at Vermont 
Pub & Brewery — but it does require 
thinking differently about an act as 
simple as tossing something in the 

Polewacyk said his restaurant 
started separating at least some food 
scraps around four years ago. But 
when CSWD approached the restau- 
rant about ramping up composting 
earlier this year, Polewacyk and his 
employees were floored to realize 
just how much more they could keep 
out of the landfill. 

In addition to food scraps gener- 
ated by the prep cooks every morn- 
ing, servers and cooks at the Brewery 
compost napkins, beverage coasters, 
toothpicks — “I can’t even think of 
all the stuff,” said Polewacyk, rattling 
down the list. 

Ramping up composting efforts 
meant working with suppliers to 
ensure that all of those napkins and 
coasters were biodegradable. Some 
of those materials cost more, but 
the restaurant is saving money on 
its trash bill. “It’s all a wash,” said 
Polewacyk. “We’re at break even, and 
... we’re doing the right thing.” 

And they’re doing it before they 
have to; given the amount of waste 
VPB generates each year — an esti- 
mated 50 tons — it would have until 
2016 to start diverting all of the res- 
taurant's food waste. 

“I don’t mean to be melodramatic 
about it," said Polewacyk, “but we all 
have to be doing this kind of stuff.” ® 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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Feedback 



you get consistent quality of food and 

I guess I can't fault NECI, however, 
since they try to buy local ingredients. 
Oh, wait a minute. Yes, I can, because 
the aforementioned businesses do buy 
local ingredients. And their employees 
aren't paying $30,000 a year to work 
there. They are, in fact, being paid to 
work there. Go figure. 

My favorite part: How 
Flies began with an 
dignant tone about 
how uncalled-for 
Mr. Rapacz's letter 
was, then contin- 
ued on to suggest 
he was only fit 
for dining at 
the McDonald’s 
drive-through. 

Ian Gile 
MIDDLESEX 


BERNIE’S BIG 
MISTAKE 

I think Bemie has a lot 
nerve considering a run for 
the presidency no 
matter what banner 
he runs under 
[“Bernie’s Big 
Dilemma: A 
Dem or an 
Indie Run?” 

April 16]. He 
castigated 
Ralph Nader for 
having the temerity to 
run instead of backing the man and 
joining him as a possible running mate. 
Now we’re supposed to applaud his use- 
less gesture. He won’t do anything as an 
independent and he damned sure won't 
win the Democratic nomination. Lots 
of sound and fury signifying nothing. 
Thanks for nothing, Bemie. 


“Gene-sewer,” as we called it — and the 
formerly putrid versions of Pabst and 
Narragansett — or “Nagasaki,” if you 
prefer the not-so-PC name we called 
it. Fortunately for those last two beers, 
craft brewing has benefited them by ac- 
tually allowing them to return to their 
origins recipe-wise — and not paying 
the loyalty penalty that the corporate 
big three imagine might happen to 
them if they actually returned 
to brewing a product that 
doesn’t smell like skunk 
piss in temperatures 

Christopher 
Maloney 


KISONAK 
CALLED IT 

I am writing to thank 
Rick Kisonak for his 
review of The Guard 
a few years ago [Movie 
Review, August 31, 2011], 
It came and went from the 
theaters in a flash, and I've 
only seen it listed once 
on cable. But 
his glow- 

of Brendan 
Gleeson’s 
superb acting 
prompted me 
to buy the disk, 
and I finally got 
to watch it last 
night. All I can say is, wow! Rick was 
exactly right; this is Mr. Gleeson’s finest 
role. I’m so glad I got to see it. 

Harry Goldhagen 
EAST FAIRFIELD 


James Hudson 


HERE’S TO "GENE-SEWER" 

AND "NAGASAKI" 

Thank you, Dan Bolles. You nailed it ex- 
actly [“Craft Versus Crap Beers,” April 
23]! While I generally and whole- 
heartedly support and drink (and now 
home brew) so-called “craft" beer, I 
do slip to the dark side of the corpo- 
rate evil product, Miller Lite. I can’t 
help myself; I was raised on the stuff. 
Well, not exactly “raised” — more like 
pickled in its formaldehyde smooth- 
ness. And not just on Miller. While at 
college in New York in the early '80s, 
I was introduced to Genesee — or 


The Development Review Board is to be 
applauded for its decision to withhold 
approval of the proposed building on St. 
Paul Street to house Champlain College 
students [“Building Momentum,” April 
16]. The King Street neighborhood is a 
classic socio-economic American melt- 
ing pot. Residents representing a wide 
diversity of age, income and ethnicity 
live side by side in an atmosphere of 
civic health and harmony. 

The introduction of a massive build- 
ing designated to accommodate over 
400 students with its narrow demo- 
graphic and transient population would 
overwhelm and destabilize the area. If 
student housing is built in this location, 
the scale and design should blend in 



with the surrounding neighborhood and 
not dominate it. 

Jack Daggitt 

BURLINGTON 


SOMETHING FISHY 

[Re “Why a State Obsessed with ‘Local’ 
Doesn't Eat Vermont Fish” April 23]: Eat 
More Lamprey. 

Rachael Serena Young 

MONTPELIER 


GRATEFUL TO GUERNSEY 

[Re “Bethel Historical Society Publishes 
a Book on Important, but Nearly 
Forgotten, Vermont Architect,” April 
16]: When we purchased our home on 
Guernsey Avenue in Montpelier 20- 
plus years ago, we were told that the 
street was not named after a cow, but a 
local architect. We were also told of one 
of his creations around the corner at 
Hubbard and Barre streets, which at the 
time was a senior residence and is now a 
medical office/apartment building. Amy 
Lilly’s piece on George H. Guernsey 
certainly opened my eyes to his prolific 
creativity throughout the state, includ- 
ing the aforementioned building with 
its evidently typical round tower. I was 
particularly intrigued by the fact that he 
was self-taught — experiential learning 
at its best. 

Kenneth A. Saxe 

MONTPELIER 


TEACHABLE MOMENT? 

It is understandable that the House 
Education Committee would find the 
current school governance system un- 
wieldy [“Lawmakers Consider Historic 
Overhaul of Vermont’s Education 
System,” April 2]. However, there may 
be ways — other than the elimination of 
local school boards — that could achieve 
the advantages of centralization. 

For example, one of the most time- 
consuming tasks for school boards 


— and teachers — is negotiating con- 
tracts. It would be worth considering 
changing to negotiating a statewide 
teachers contract as is now done for 
state employees. It could have provi- 
sions for regions of the state that have 
differing economic circumstances, such 
as Chittenden County compared to the 
Northeast Kingdom. 

Many other regulations could be ad- 
opted on a statewide level, lessening the 
time boards and superintendents spend 
on what is often a repetitive process. 

At the same time, it would be worth 
considering giving more instead of 
less authority to local school boards 
and principals. One of the biggest 
changes I have noticed while working 
the last 31 years as facilities manager 
of the Newton Elementary School is 
the improved quality of administrative 
staff. Vermont schools by and large have 
well-paid, highly qualified princi- 
pals and strong administrative staffs. 
Superintendents should not have to 
go to all school board meetings, and by 
decentralizing some control and respon- 
sibility we could manage with far fewer 
superintendents than we now have in 
the state 

Finally, keeping local school boards is 
vitally important to having a community 
invested in its schools. School board 
members not only get an important 
learning experience themselves in how 
to meet the challenges of providing edu- 
cation for our children, but can also 
explain issues and listen to their neigh- 
bors. Local school boards have been an 
effective way of providing educational 
opportunities for Vennont children, 
and major changes in local governance 
need to be thoughtfully considered. We 
should be careful that in the interest of 
possible efficiency we do not lose an im- 
portant part of what makes Vermont and 
education in Vermont special. 

John Freitag 
SOUTH STRAFFORD 
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Relocated Identities: Vermont Folklife Center and 
Filmmaker Mira Niagolova Portray ‘New Neighbors’ 




NUANCE IS WHAT 
CULTURES ARE, 

F! 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

V ermont isn’t quite a melting 
pot, but its cultural and ethnic 
profile has significantly broad- 
ened in recent decades, partic- 
ularly' in the Burlington area. The efforts 
of the Vermont Refugee Resettlement 
Program have ensured that the state is 
no longer just a reflection of its license 
plates: green and white. 

Many of the refugees, or so-called 
New Americans, hail from places that are 
utterly unlike Vermont, and not just with 
regard to weather and terrain. A new 
resident might at first be flummoxed by 
Vermont’s cold and snow, but the more 
challenging obstacles to assimilation are 
linguistic, social and cultural. 

Film director mira niagolova crafted 
her documentary Welcome to Vermont: 
Four Stories of Resettled Identity from 
a quartet of vignettes, each of which 
focuses on former residents of Rwanda, 
Bosnia, Iraq or Somalia. Though that list 
of nations could hardly be more diverse, 
their former citizens’ stories have, as 
Welcome to Vermont shows, a great deal 
in common. 

“It was so universal: the sense of 
displacement, the sense of dislocation,” 
says Niagolova in a recent conversation 
with Seven Days. “But,” she adds, “we are 
all, in a way, dislocated individuals. [In 
making this film,] I started understand- 
ing more what it meant to be American, 
and I started liking it more.” 

Niagolova, who also teaches 


filmmaking classes at champlain college, 
is herself a relatively new arrival to the 
U.S. Originally from Bulgaria, she moved 
to Montreal in the early 1990s to work 
with the National Film Board of Canada. 
She came to Vermont in 2000, and for 
six years was the executive director of 

the VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. 

The film has been a long time coming, 
and Niagolova seems both pleased and 
relieved to have seen it through. She’s 
been working on Welcome to Vermont 
since 2009 (it has screened, in various 
degrees of completion, at both VTIFF 
and the green mountain film festival), 
though it didn’t start as a stand-alone 
piece. The film had its genesis as a sec- 
tion of Freedom ft Unity: The Vermont 
Movie, nora Jacobson’s nine-hour, multi- 
director documentary. Niagolova’s 


section concerned refugees in Vermont, 
and she found the topic so compelling as 
to merit further exploration. 

“My idea from the very beginning,” 
she says, “was to show several refugees 
from different backgrounds, different 
demographics and ages, and see how 
their adaptations differed from one 
another. They’re not this homogeneous 
‘other.’ For me, it was important to give 
nuances, because nuance is what cul- 
tures are, and nuances are what refugees 
need the most help with.” 

A truly independent project, 
Welcome to Vermont was produced, 
written, directed, co-shot and coedited 
by Niagolova. Her next step is to arrange 
for its distribution — no easy' task for an 
educational doc in a tough exhibition 
market. But Niagolova intends to put 


in the time required to show the film 
more widely, even if that means self- 
distribution. She’ll screen it a few times 
during an upcoming trip to Europe, and 
in Canada in the fall. 

Niagolova remains in touch with many 
of her film's subjects; in fact, she’s one 
of them. In a brief prologue, the direc- 
tor pores over the works of Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn, the Russian novelist and 
political activist who moved to Cavendish, 
Vt, after his 1974 exile from Russia. 

Though she considered interweav- 
ing the film's four stories, Niagolova 
ultimately decided on a more straight- 
forward, four-part structure, in which 
each story maintains its own integrity. 
This lends itself more readily to the 
classroom discussions for which the film 
is partly intended. 


QUARRY MAN 

One of the first observations that 
Vermont stage company audiences 
surely make when the lights come 
up on The Quarry is that there's 
a guy onstage seated at a quilt- 
wrapped piano. That's randal pierce, 
and his job is to play interludes and 
accompaniments to the scenes 
unfolding onstage. 

Pierce, 31, is the brother of 
playwright greg pierce. The music has 
been part of The Quarry as long as the 
characters have — in fact, since before 
the story was developed. 

"When [The Quarry] originally 
started, it was going to be a night of 
short scenes that were just loosely 
tied together," Randal Pierce says. "We 
started with some basic characters 
and some basic musical themes that 
represent them." 


The play that evolved and is 
currently being staged by VSC, 
directed by cristina alicea, is an 
unconventional production, told 
mostly in monologue. Set in a fictional 
small Vermont town, it follows a range 
of characters as they delve into a 
secret at the town's quarry. (See page 
38 for alex brown's review.) Pierce's 
live music weaves itself into each 
sequence. 

A musical theme. Pierce says, is "an 
emotion that [the music] evokes that 
feels tied to a character, or it might be 
a genre or a style of music that would 
come from the culture of a certain 
character." 

Pierce's first love was piano, though 
he also plays the accordion and cycled 
through percussion instruments in 
high school. He cites his uncle, David 



brothers were raised — yes, near a 

quarry — in Shelburne; Randal now 

VB resides in Burlington, while Greg lives 

and works in New York. 

After graduating from Champlain 
Valley Union High School in Hinesburg, 
Randal Pierce spent a year at Oberlin 
College in Ohio, but soon transferred 
to McGill University's Schulich School 
of Music in Montreal. He says trying to 
evolve as a musician in Oberlin's rural 
setting was "challenging": Montreal 

Pierce considers himself more of 
a performer than a composer, but 
The Quarry is not the first piece he's 
composed for the stage. He's been the 
known for musical director for spielpalast cabaret 

Crane on the popular since returning to Burlington in 2009 
'90s sitcom "Frasier"), as an early and has composed for trish denton's 

influence on his piano playing. The 2012 show Orkestriska's Box as well 
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Many screenings of the film precede 
panel discussions on the subjects of 
immigration and resettlement; some- 
times the film’s subjects take part. The 
next public screening in Vermont is at 
Vermont Technical College this Friday, 
May 2, as part of the daylong New 
Neighbors Project workshop conducted 
by the Vermont folklife center. 

The Middlebury-based organization 
is devoted to the recognition and preser- 
vation of the traditions of Vermonters of 
all stripes, and has supported Welcome 
to Vermont in other ways. In collabora- 
tion with VFC, Niagolova has developed 
a study guide to accompany the film; it's 
available in print and embedded on the 
DVD release. 

greg sharrow, codirector and direc- 
tor of education at VFC, says, “The 
simplest way to talk about our objective 
is aiding people in becoming visible to 
one another.” In this regard, Niagolova’s 
film was in sync with the center’s 
goals. He adds, “[Welcome to Vermont] 
is personal, intimate and all about the 
bottom-line deal for us, which is our 
common humanity.” 

The doc does indeed portray new 
Vermonters in a humanistic light, as 
they find room for old customs in new 
settings. Niagolova explores, in a nondi- 
dactic manner, such issues as linguistic 
difficulties in the workplace and the 
different rates of assimilation within 
families’ multiple generations. 


The film's standout segment may be 
its final one, which focuses on photogra- 
pher jean luc dushime, whose relocation 
to Vermont was an indirect result of the 
ethnic violence in Rwanda in the 1990s. 

Dushime is pleased with how he and his 
story are represented in the film, even as 
he acknowledges that it’s “an incomplete 
picture.” He finds that the term “refugee” 
carries negative connotations; nor is he 
content with “New American,” since, by 
now, he’s been in Vermont for 10 years. 

The film ends with Dushime moving 
to California; he has since returned to 
Vermont. Why did he come back? “I 
needed to take off to choose to come 
back," he explains. “I never really asked 
to come to Vermont ... It’s a very nice 
thing to have the capacity to choose to 
leave somewhere. It’s something I'd 
never really experienced." 

Such complex realities of “relocated 
identity” are ultimately what Welcome 
to Vermont is about. Says Niagolova, 
“It’s not a film about politics. It’s not a 
scholarly work. It’s a film made for ordi- 
nary people with the hope that they will 
dig deeper ... and understand better. I 
wanted to show human stories.” © 



as for locally made films. (Pierce 
currently runs a studio in Burlington's 
South End, where he teaches private 
lessons in piano, accordion and music 
theory.) 


None of the music in The Quarry is 
improvised, though many segments 
were composed on the fly during the 
rehearsal process, or adjusted to suit 
an actor's take on a scene. "There 
were a lot of times when an idea I'd 
had was just totally scrapped,' Pierce 
says. 'We'd know, just hearing what 
the actors were doing, that it wasn't 
going to cut it — and that had to do 
with the pace their dialogue needed 
to go, and the music being busy or in 
the way rather than augmenting (the 
performance].' 

He adds: "There are times when 


when it needs to be more structured 
for the actors.' 

Though Pierce doesn't speak any 
lines, he responds to the scenes in 
real time, picking up on stage cues 
and adjusting the tempo and rhythm 
of the music according to how 
the scenes unfold. 'Being located 
somewhat centrally on stage ... does 
make it feel like music's a character,' 
he says. 

XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 


INFO 

THE QUARRY 

Through May 11, Wednesdays through 
Saturdays at 7:30 p.m. and Sundays 
at 2 p.m. at FlynnSpace in Burlington. 
$32-37.50. vtstage.org 



DANSKO 


2 DAYS ONLY! 

FRI. MAY 9 6am-8pm 
SAT. MAY 10 8am-5pm 
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STATEOfjHECirtS 

After Four Decades, An Unconventional 
Modern Dance Company Is ‘Still Moving’ 


I n 1971, a group of athletes with no 
prior dance experience launched 
the now-acclaimed modern dance 
company Pilobolus on the grassy, 
manicured fields of Dartmouth College. 
Inspired by a single class taught by 
dancer Alison Chase (who, a few years 
later, became one of Pilobolus’ mem- 
bers along with Robby Barnett, Martha 
Clarke, Lee Harris, Moses Pendleton, 
Michael Tracy and Jonathan Wolken), 
the group began freeform experimen- 
tation with acrobatics, contortion and 
modem dance. From the outset, the 
group aimed to push through the body’s 
perceived limits in form, balance and 
movement. What began as playful col- 
laboration grew to be one of the most in- 
fluential dance companies in the world. 

“We were an organism in a bubble that 
didn’t know what kind of sensors it had, 
that didn’t know what its final mission 
would be,” says Tracy in Still Moving: 
Pilobolus at Forty , a 2011 documentary 
tribute to the company by Dartmouth 
professor Jeffrey Ruoff. “We didn’t know 
what our viability would be, if we’d sur- 
vive for a year or 40 years.” 

RuofPs documentary interviews 
several of Pilobolus’ founding members, 
and follows the current members of the 
company through rehearsals and a 40th 
anniversary performance at Dartmouth. 
Archival footage of the company’s 
early work is woven throughout; when 
Wolken passed away during filming, 
Ruoff was there to capture the grieving. 
What audiences of Ruoff's film won’t 
see are the deeper cracks: namely, the 
personality disputes that occasionally 
led to ruptures in the company, and the 
circumstance of Chase’s 2006 departure. 
Still Moving is unabashedly a tribute. 

The 40-minute film will be screened 
on Thursday, May 1, at Main Street 
Landing in Burlington to benefit 
awareness theater, a local performance 
company that includes members with 
disabilities. A discussion with the 
filmmakers and Vermont international 
film executive director orly yadin fol- 
lows the screening. The following day, 
May 2, Pilobolus performs at the flynn 

MAINSTAGE. 

Now in its 43rd year, Pilobolus con- 
tinues to earn praise for its signature 
mix of “dance-athletics,” which was 
critically acclaimed from the start: At 
its first New York performance in 1971, 
the New York Times wrote that Pilobolus 
dancers “displayed amazing physical 


fearlessness, humor, inventiveness 
and unselfconsciousness.” When the 
troupe made its 1977 Broadway debut, 
the New Yorker called its members “six 
of the most extraordinary people now 
performing.” 

Pilobolus' dancers and choreogra- 
phers — many members of the company 
did both — also branched into slapstick 
physical comedy and mime, incorporating 
performance styles into their pieces that 
were unconventional even by the fluid 
standards of modern dance. The company 
also enthusiastically utilized experimen- 
tal lighting and sound. Its dancers con- 
tinue to choreograph an average of two 
additional pieces per year, producing a 
repertory of more than 100 pieces. 

Critics have routinely noted that 
Pilobolus performances defied charac- 
terization, a phenomenon the company’s 
founding members chalk up to their in- 
experienced roots. 

“We didn’t really know what dance 
was, so there was no ideal form we were 
trying to approach,” notes Barnett in the 
film. “...I don’t think we know anything 
about modern dance. I mean, we call 
ourselves a modern dance company for 
want of anything better.” 

Yet some patterns inevitably emerged. 
Pilobolus' imagery is frequently inspired 
by biology, from bare-breasted women 
to molecular cells; performing in the 
nude is commonplace; and compositions 
often rely heavily on pairs and group 
compositions, with bodies writhing and 


intertwining to create breathtaking tab- 
leaux, in which it’s often difficult to iden- 
tify which limb belongs to which dancer. 
In Still Moving, Pilobolus members main- 
tain that even those signatures evolved 
organically: their style of partnering, 
for example, kept cropping up because 
their inexperienced founding members 
couldn’t bear to be onstage solo. 

Famously — and, it seemed, incon- 
gruously — the young dancers named 
their troupe for a phototropic fungus 
that thrives in feces and “propels its 
spores with extraordinary speed, ac- 
curacy and strength,” as the company’s 
website puts it. But as Ruoff aptly shows 
in Still Moving, using footage of micro- 
scopic pilobolus spores wriggling deter- 
minedly toward the light, there’s a qual- 
ity to a Pilobolus dance that jives with 
that name. There’s something innately 
biological about Pilobolus’ style — some- 
thing innately alive, though perhaps not 
entirely human. 

In many ways, Pilobolus the company 
has stayed true to its roots. The heart 
of the organization remains a tight- 
knit company of “dancer-athletes” and 
composers, who have mostly kept the 
composition of the original company 
intact over the years: four male bodies, 
two female. (As the film demonstrates, 
any outgoing member of the company 
diligently trains a replacement to keep 
the knowledge of the company’s older 
pieces alive.) 

Though the company travels 







GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



frequently, Pilobolus’ home base re- 
mains in Washington Depot, a rural 
town in Litchfield County, Conn., where 
its founding members moved after their 
college years. They lived in a creative, 
collaborative environment “essentially 
as a kind of collective,” says Itamar 
Kubovy, who became Pilobolus' first 
executive director in 2004, in the film. 
“Except instead of living on an organic 
farm, they made dances.” 

It has also branched into educa- 
tional programs in schools, hospitals, 
youth centers and more. Workshops are 
taught by company members who use 
Pilobolus’ collaborative choreography 
process to create movement pieces with 
untrained dancers — as were the com- 
pany’s founders who, 40 years later in 
Still Moving , still appear to be driven by 
little more than the adrenaline spike of 
norms-defying movement, and a desire 
to keep living in the “bubble” they made 
for themselves through dance. 

As founding member Wolken told the 
Monterey County Herald in 2009, a year 
before his death, “We created a circus 
and then ran off and joined it." © 

INFO 


the Flynn MainStage In Burlington. $15-$35. 



beauty Salon 

Full-Service 
Beauty Salon 

Manicure...$12 
Pedicure...$23 
Mani/Pedi Combo...$34 

HB Mother's Day Gift 

Certificates Available! 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE = 


Dear Cecil, 


Just read of yet another cruise liner affected 
by norovirus. I served in the U.S. Navy for four 
years, crammed cheek to jowl with 3,000 other 
sailors, and we never once had any such prob- 
lems. I never heard of any other naval vessels 
so afflicted, either. What's the straight dope, 
Cecil? Does the Navy add some secret antiviral 
element to their coffee, or are those seagoing 
civilians just a bunch of panty waists? Is there 
any record of any naval vessel being afflicted 
by norovirus? 

A Cheshire County Shellback 


ny naval vessel? 

MW That gives us a lot 
of leeway, Shelly. 
M ■ Assuming you'll also 
permit a little latitude in terms 
of gastrointestinal diagnosis, 
I give you the troop transport 
Argentina, which sailed from 
New York to Glasgow in the 
summer of 1943. Doctors never 
determined exactly what got 
into the men who embarked 
on that unfortunate voyage, but 
whatever it was, it lost no time 
getting out. Of more than 6,100 
sailors and soldiers aboard, 
3,000 reported sick with the 
trots (i.e., dysentery) and one 

Despite the lack of a definite 
ID, the conditions that enabled 
the bug to flourish were obvi- 
ous. The ship was severely over- 
crowded and lacked adequate 
toilets, showers and bunk space 
— the men had to sleep in shifts. 
The galleys and mess areas 
were in constant use and didn’t 


have adequate equipment for 
washing and sterilizing dishes. 

Four days out, a dysen- 
tery epidemic began, and the 
Argentina descended into 
chaos. The port physician who 
inspected the vessel on its ar- 
rival in Glasgow described a 
hellish scene. Stoves, tables 
and nominally clean utensils 
were covered with rotting crud. 
Garbage was strewn every- 
where and piled two or three 
inches deep around the filthy, 
overflowing trash cans. Troop 
quarters stank of vomit and 
diarrhea. “The latrines them- 
selves were beyond descrip- 
tion,” the doctor wrote. “I can 
truly say I have never seen a 
United States transport in such 
deplorable sanitary condition.” 

OK, exceptional case, thank 
God. Only a handful of other 
major dysentery outbreaks 
aboard U.S. naval vessels were 
reported during World War II. 
In fact, despite the scale and 


duration of the conflict, the 
overall incidence of disease in 
the U.S. military during the war 
was remarkably low. 

Low compared to what? 
Why, all previous U.S. wars. 
World War II was the first 
armed conflict in U.S. history 
where deaths of military person- 
nel in combat exceeded deaths 
due to disease. I make a point of 
this, Shelly, because you seem 
to think the Navy kept you and 
your fellow sailors out of sick 
bay with pixie dust. Not so — or 
anyway not entirely. Sure, anti- 
biotics and vaccination helped 
enormously. But an equally 
important factor was the brass 
finally getting it through their 
heads to embrace basic prin- 
ciples of public health: Avoid 
contaminated food. Dispose of 
garbage. Keep the toilets clean. 

Some statistics, drawn from 
Two Faces of Death: Fatalities 
from Disease and Combat in 
America's Principal Wars, 1775 
to Present, a 2008 paper by 
Vincent Cirillo: 

• Revolutionary War. Disease 

deaths: 18,500. Combat 


deaths: 7,200. Ratio of 
disease to combat deaths: 
2.6:1. Germs arguably were 
a factor in changing the 
course of U.S. history — 
the American invasion of 
Canada in 1775 was foiled 
by a smallpox outbreak. 

• War of 1812. Disease deaths: 
17,000. Combat deaths: 
2,300. Ratio: 7.5:1, the 
worst ever for the U.S. 

• Civil War. Disease 
deaths: 225,000. Combat 
deaths: 110,000. Ratio: 

2:1. The ratio was low for 
the era — not because 
sanitation measures 
were particularly good 
but because battlefield 
slaughter was particularly 
bad. 

• World War I. Disease 
deaths: 57,000. Combat 
deaths: 50,000. Ratio: 1.1:1. 

• World War II. Disease 
deaths: 15,000. Combat 
deaths: 230,000. Ratio: 
0.06:1. The tide turns. 
Indeed, since then, U.S. mili- 
tary disease deaths in wartime 
have been minimal. That's not 
to say there's been no disease. 
Malaria was a major problem 
in Vietnam that was brought 
under control only after rigor- 
ous efforts to protect the troops 
from mosquitoes. 

Which brings us back to 
the present, the U.S. Navy 
and norovirus. Possibly up to 
this point you've been think- 
ing: Never mind the ancient 


history — today the Navy is 
the picture of healthy living. I 
call your attention to a medical 
journal article titled “Epidemic 
Infectious Gastrointestinal 
Illness Aboard U.S. Navy Ships 
Deployed to the Middle East 
During Peacetime Operations 
- 2000-2001.” From this we 
learn as follows: 

• During the two-year 
survey period, researchers 
identified 11 outbreaks of 
infectious gastrointestinal 
disease (IGI) on 10 U.S. 
Navy vessels. “Our analyses 
indicate that IGI outbreaks 


aboard U.S. Navy ships in 
[the Persian Gulf],” they 
write. The most frequently 
encountered IGI: norovirus. 
The overall incidence of IGI 
on the naval vessels studied 
was 33 outbreaks per 1,000 
ship-weeks. 

During roughly the same 
era, IGI incidence on the 
cruise ships you speak of 
so disparagingly was about 
four outbreaks per 1,000 
ship-weeks. In other words, 
Mr. Not-No-Norovirus-in- 
My-Navy, outbreaks of this 
icky condition on U.S. naval 
vessels (and having suffered 
through a bout of norovirus 
myself, I can testify that 
IGIs don't get much ickier) 
were about seven times 
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Cornering 
the Market 

Chefs Corner wins 2014 Signature Sweet at 
Restaurant Week's Sweet Start Smackdown 


V ermont Restaurant Week kicked off on Friday and runs through Sunday, 
May 4. Just in time, close to 400 attendees and a panel of expert judges se- 
lected the event’s third annual Signature Sweet Thursday night at Higher 
Ground. The 10 contestants were handpicked by the Seven Days food 
team, but voting was up to the guests — each of whom was given three gold tokens 
with which to cast his or her votes — and the judges. 

Audience votes counted for 50 percent of the final score for each pastry chef. 
With a $5 donation to Restaurant Week beneficiary Vermont Foodbank, guests 
could buy three more tokens to bolster votes for their favorites. The other half of 
the voting power belonged to the judges: New England Culinary Institute executive 
chef and COO Jean-Louis Gerin; Andrew Silva, a founding co-owner of Burlington’s 
Mirabelles; and Lyric Theatre Company’s executive director, Syndi Zook. 


Madeleine’s 
Magic Mushroom 

Madeleine’s Bakery, Milton 

After guests registered, they were met 
by two rows of five tables each. For most, 
the first stop was Madeleine’s Bakery 
of Milton, a favorite in the Seven Days 
office. Owner Erika LeBlanc presented 
“Madeleine’s Magic Mushrooms,” cake 
pops with a pretzel-stick handle. The 
mushroom-shaped body of each pop 
consisted of chocolate cake filled with 
peanut butter meringue, then enrobed 
in a chocolate shell and drizzled with 
peanut butter. 

Strawberry-almond 

tiramisu 

Dolce VT. Burlington 

Stefano Cicirello of Dolce VT was Sweet 
Start’s first food-truck representative. The 
highly concentrated almond cream in his 
strawberry-and-almond tiramisu packed 
one of the night’s biggest flavor punches. 
The secret weapon of the smooth, creamy 
small bite was the crunchy shower of per- 
fectly toasted almonds. 

Caramel apple cookie 

Vermont Moonlight Cookies. Shaftsbury 

Shaftsbury-based Vermont Moonlight 
Cookies traveled the farthest to provide 
sweet treats. Owner Barbara Bacchi 
displayed the local products she used in 
her cookies alongside the apple-shaped 
desserts themselves. Cabot butter fla- 
vored the shortbread cookies, which 
were filled with Red Kite Candy maple 
caramel and dried local apples. 


Maple Umami Bites 

Sweet Crunch Bakeshop. Hyde Park 

Sweet Crunch Bakeshop’s maple cook- 
ies are deservedly well known outside 
the bakery’s tiny Hyde Park community. 
Chef Debbie Dolan Burritt served bite- 
size versions of her signature cookie, 
amped up with caramel buttercream, 
sea salt and candied bacon. Their name, 
"Maple Umami Bites,” proved wholly 
appropriate. 

Flourless chocolate cake 

Logan’s of Vermont, Burlington 

Logan’s of Vermont representative 
Chris Logan presented the night's most 
classic dessert. His deep, dark flour- 
less chocolate cake was smooth inside 
with a crisp exterior. Fortunately, it was 
small enough that its richness didn’t 
overwhelm. 

Sweet Simone’s OMG 

Sweet Simone's at the Sweet Spot, 
Waitsfield 

“Sweet Simone's OMG” elicited exactly 
that response from tasters. Though just 
a tiny bite, the dessert had a complicated 
description. “A crunchy pastry base lay- 
ered with salted caramel and hazelnuts, 
then coated in a bourbon caramel. A 
crosshatch of chocolate ganache and a 
rosette of espresso-flavored mousse is 
finished with a piece of maple-sugar- 
glazed bacon,” Waitsfield baker Lisa 
Curtis told us. In the end, what mattered 
was a combination of buttery caramel, 
crunchy nuts and salty bacon. OMG, 
indeed. 



dessert really did taste like the s’mores 
the women envisioned. 

Pucker Up 

Bakery at the Farmhouse Kitchen, 
Burlington 

The final dessert was perhaps the 
most refined. Emily Conn, best known 
for the delectable almond cakes from 
Burlington’s Bakery at the Farmhouse 
Kitchen, served a vanilla panna cotta 
capped with a layer of strawberry- 
rhubarb compote, then topped off with a 
tiny lemon-cream sandwich cookie. 

The judges agreed that Conn’s dish 
was their favorite, but they were out- 
voted by the public. Little Sweets at Hen 
of the Wood, Sweet Simone’s and Chef's 
Corner were called up to the stage as the 
top three finalists. After some delibera- 
tion, the judges agreed with the cheer- 
ing hordes: Chef’s Corner's Tropical 
Napoleon was named the Signature 
Sweet of Restaurant Week 2014. 

Kylie Webster, a representative from 
presenting sponsor Vermont Federal 
Credit Union, presented Tourville and 
Chef’s Corner founder Jozef Harrewyn 
with their trophy: a giant fork embla- 
zoned with the title. 

Thanks to the sponsors, Higher 
Ground and the chefs, Thursday night 
left us in a sugary haze, but with room 
left for a week of serious eating. ® 

Photos of all the desserts can be found on 
the Bite Club blog at sevendaysvt.com. 


Tropical Napoleon 

Chefs Corner, Williston 

Right next door, Chef’s Comer 
created a table-size tiki lounge 
with a Hawaiian-style wood 
carving and an array of tropi- 
cal flowers. Even chef Alyssa 
Tourville had a bloom tucked 
in her hair. Her team’s dessert 
was a similarly colorful take on 
a refined classic. The Tropical 
Napoleon was made of vanilla 
cake layered with key lime, pineapple, 
coconut and strawberry, then topped 
with Vermont mascarpone and salted 
toffee crunch. 


Cinnamon bun and coffee 

Little Sweets at Hen of the Wood and 
Maglianero, Burlington 

A microwave was hidden beneath Little 
Sweets at Hen of the Wood’s table. 
Pastry chef Andrew LeStourgeon used 
it to warm his tiny version of a classic 
cinnamon bun. He used top-flight in- 
gredients to create a high-end version 
of the center cinnamon bun that he and 
his sister prized whenever their mother 
made a batch. He paired it with coffee 
from Maglianero, the Burlington cafe 
that sells his pastries and assists in Hen 
of the Wood's coffee service. 


S’mores doughnut 

Doughnut Dilemma, South Burlington 

Michelle Cunningham and Lauren 
Deitsch of South Burlington's Doughnut 
Dilemma told tasters that they're in- 
spired by transforming everyday foods 
into doughnuts. Their s’mores doughnut 
was conceived during an old-school 
campfire marshmallow-roasting ses- 
sion. But the ladies took their treat sev- 
eral steps further with a filling of home- 
made marshmallow fluff inside their 
yeasted doughnut. Dark-chocolate icing 
and graham crackers ensured that the 
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Greenwich Mean Time 


II ^ g ou know where 1 live, 
right?” Tom asked, plop- 
ping into the shotgun seat. 

HI “Sure do,” I replied. “At 
the Brickyard.” 

Tom was a guy I’d driven home per- 
haps once a month over the past year. 
Though I’m certain I’ve given him a 
card, he has never once called for a 
ride; rather, he just manages to find me 
when I’m downtown trolling for fares on 
weekend nights. He’s easy to remember 
— a big guy with a buzz cut and brawny 
build, like a middle linebacker. I recall 
him telling me that he’s married and has 
a toddler-age son. 

“Great,” he said. “Take me home. I'm, 
like, really hammered tonight.” 

As I swung the taxi around to ascend 
the Main Street hill, I saw that my 
customer had slumped in his seat and 
slipped into an altered state. His eyes 
were half-closed, and he was quietly 
mumbling to himself words I couldn’t 
decipher. He didn’t appear agitated or 
queasy, thank goodness, so I just left him 
to percolate gently in his fugue. Frankly, 
I was relieved; I’d rather not be on the 
receiving end of a drunken discourse. 

The last time I had driven Tom, it 
was a different story. He hadn’t drunk 
that much and was eager to chat. He’s 
one of those local guys with a Burlington 
pedigree reaching back to his grand- 
parents, if not further. To anyone who’s 
lived in town for a while, his family name 
and business would be immediately 


recognizable. Though not quite at the 
level of the Pizzagallis or Pecors, his 
people are a fixture in the Burlington 
business establishment. 

In this previous conversation, he’d 
told me about his big decision not to 
enter the family business. “It was just not 
me," he explained. “I always wanted to 
teach, so I went for it.” 

“How’d your parents take it?" I asked. 
“Did your mother or father put pressure 
on you, or did they accept your decision?” 

“Oh, my God!" he 
said, with a laugh. 

“Like, major pres- 
sure. My father told 
me I was nuts, that I'd 
never make any money 
as a teacher. Mostly, 

I know he was just 
disappointed.” 

“Well, that takes 
some courage,” I said. 

“It’s not easy to buck 
your dad, particularly 
when he’s offering you 
what he perceives as 
the family jewels. Has 
he come around at this point?” 

“Not really. He still thinks I’m some 
kind of traitor. But I do like teaching. I'm 
in my third year at the high school.” 

“How’s the family business surviving 
without you?” 

“It’s doing all right, I guess. I have a 
sister and a couple of cousins who went 
into it. The problem is all the fucking 


regulations. Vermont makes it impossi- 
bly hard to do business in the state.” 

Gosh, I hear this all the time, I thought. 
It’s like the official mantra of the small- 
business owner. Move to Texas, I felt like 
saying. See what life is like in a state where 
business interests basically run the whole 

But I didn’t say it because I don’t like 
conflict, particularly over things I don't 
even feel that strongly about. And, be- 
sides, God didn't make me a cabdriver 

customers the error of 
their ways. What's that 
aphorism? For peace of 
mind, resign as general 
manager of the universe. 

Instead I said, “Now, 
is that you talking or 
your pops?” 

Tom let out a laugh. 
“Good point,” he said. 
“Probably my pops.” 

Tonight, however, 
Tom was effectively 
beyond words. I took 
the highway for one exit 
and cruised past Saint Michael’s College. 
In the background, the BBC played softly 
on Vermont Public Radio. I enjoy the 
English accents and the civil discourse, 
and the way they’re always announcing 
the hour in “Greenwich Mean Time.” 
I’m not even sure what that means, but it 
makes me yearn for tea and crumpets — 
whatever a crumpet is. 


SOMETHING WAS 
AMISS WITH 
THIS MAN, 

Hi 1 11H ID 
ALREADY KNOWN IT. 


As we cleared Five Comers and ap- 
proached the turn into the Brickyard 
development, I could sense my customer 
stirring. Suddenly, I saw and then felt his 
hand reaching for my crotch. I grabbed 
it and pushed it back, saying, “Absolutely 

I was surprised, but not shocked. 
Something was amiss with this man, 
and I think I had already known it. With 
a wife, full-time job and young child at 
home, why was he downtown drinking 
on a regular basis? And always alone, 
never with his wife or a friend? 

He withdrew his hand and seemed to 
straighten up in his seat. He said, “I'm 
not a bad person, am I?” 

“Tom, I don’t really know you well 
enough to answer that question.” 

‘Well, I’m not a bad person.” 

I said, “OK, then — I believe you.” 

I pulled into his driveway, and, with- 
out another word exchanged, he paid 
me and got out. I wasn't angry at the 
guy; I didn’t even think ill of him. Pain, 
unattended to, can impel people to act 
in self-destructive ways. I could only 
imagine the personal anguish that finds 
a person groping a cabdriver on a lonely 
ride home. If I had to bet, I'd guess this 
was the last time he'd seek me out after a 
night on the town. © 
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The Vermont Statehouse is crawling with lobbyists; 
What does that mean for our democracy? 

Merths lnta& 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 



Lobbyists have become 
too embedded in the 
legislative process. 

They weren’t elected; 
legislators were. 


SEN. TIM ASHE 


M ost days, it’s tough to make it 15 
feet in the nation’s smallest State- 
house without bumping into one 
of its most curious denizens: the 
Vermont lobbyist. 

They are everywhere you look: 
crammed into committee rooms, holding 
court in the cafeteria and chatting up 
lawmakers at the capitol urinals. And yet, 
their outsize role in Vermont’s pint-size 
democracy is little understood and rarely 
discussed outside the confines of the 
Statehouse complex. 

Contrary to the caricature of fedora- 
clad Jack Abramoff wielding suitcases of 
cash, Vermont’s influence peddlers are 
largely an honest, hardworking breed. 
They make their mark not by exploiting 
the system but by responding to its 
needs — and often just by being in the 

“There’s no arm-twisting. There’s no 
‘let me buy you dinner 1 or ‘let me take you 
§ golfing,’” says Rep. Tony Klein (D-East 
k Montpelier), a former energy lobbyist 
•j who now chairs the House Committee on 
2 Natural Resources and Energy. “I think 
£ we have a really, really professional group 
S here, and I think it’s pretty unique in the 
country.” 

But the influence of professional 
^ lobbyists on Vermont state government is 
° far greater than most Vermonters might 
° imagine. As the scope and complexity of 
5 lawmaking has grown in recent decades, 
■j the resources available to lawmakers 
to keep up with it all have remained 
mostly static. Eagerly filling the void is 
i/> Montpelier's standing army of lobbyists, 

< whose institutional memory, policy 

g expertise and year-round engagement 

2 make them invaluable assets to part-time, 

citizen legislators — and, of course, to 
their clients. 

In recent decades, their ranks have 
far outpaced those of Vermont's 180 state 
legislators. According to the secretary 
a. of state, 458 businesses, nonprofits 

5 and other organizations employ 398 

“ registered Vermont lobbyists. Last year, 


those groups reported doling out more 
than $6.1 million in lobbying-related 
compensation. 

Not every registered lobbyist haunts 
the Statehouse halls. That designation 
applies to anyone paid at least $500 a year 
to influence legislators or administration 
officials, including plenty of corporate 
executives and nonprofit leaders who 
rarely enter the building. 


But it’s not unusual for the state’s 
biggest businesses and advocacy groups 
to retain as many as a dozen lobbyists 
apiece. And when a legislative battle 
heats up, the professional influencers 
swoop in. The ongoing fight over the 
regulation of toxic chemicals, for 
instance, involves at least five Montpelier 
lobbying firms and countless in-house 
lobbyists representing organizations 


•3 ranging from Walmart to the Vermont 
* Public Interest Research Group. 

Some lawmakers appear to welcome 
the influx. “We have nobody to help us 
do anything,” says Sen. Diane Snelling 
(R-Chittenden). “There's quite a 
few lobbyists we have to rely on for 
information.” 

That's because the only Vermont 
legislators with dedicated staff members 
are the House speaker and Senate 
president pro tem, each of whom employ 
a single full-time assistant and a handful 
of interns. The remaining 178 legislators 
share an overstretched stable of 20 
lawyers, 13 fiscal analysts and 30 mostly 
part-time administrative staff. 

“Vermont’s unique,” veteran lobbyist 
Andrew MacLean said in a recent 
interview in the Statehouse cafeteria. 
“Legislators don’t have staff. So in a lot 
of ways, we perform a staff function for 
legislators.” 

As if to prove the point: Soon after 
MacLean uttered those words, Snelling 
appeared at the cafeteria table and 
sat down beside him. With a friendly 
smile, she opined that while some 
outside advocacy groups overwhelm the 
legislative process, pros like MacLean 
facilitate it. 

“I don’t think the registered lobbyists 
that are known and are informed are 
the people that we, as citizens, need to 
be concerned about in terms of 
influence," she said, looking at MacLean. 
“Because I know you’re representing 
someone.” 

The relationship is certainly symbiotic. 
When one of MacLean’s out-of-state 
tobacco company clients came to town last 
year to discuss "tobacco harm reduction,” 
he said, arranging meetings with the state’s 
top brass was a cinch. 

“We talked with [Department of Health 
Commissioner] Harry Chen. We talked 
with all kinds of legislative leaders and 
others, all day,” MacLean recalled. “The 
client came out of the day saying, ‘That 



Great for MacLean’s clients, which 
include American Express, Corrections 
Corporation of America and RAI Services, 
the parent company of R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco. 

But is it great for those who elect 
Snelling and her colleagues to public 
office? Sen. Tim Ashe (D/P-Chittenden) 
doesn't think so. 

"If I had one overarching complaint 
about Montpelier, it’s that, over the 
course of time, lobbyists have become 
too embedded in the legislative process,” 
the chairman of the tax-writing Senate 
Finance Committee says. “They weren’t 
elected. Legislators were.” 


Who Lobbies? 

Few democracies are as open and 
accessible as Vermont’s. 

“Anybody can stop the governor in the 
hallway and say, ‘Hey, I want to talk to 
you about X, Y, Z.’ That’s priceless,” says 
Vermont Retail & Grocers Association 
president Jim Harrison, who's lobbied 
for more than 25 years. ‘You don't have 
gatekeepers to get through to talk to your 
legislators. You can call them, you can 
email them and you can visit them. They 
can’t escape you.” 

But petitioning state government 
effectively is a full-time job that requires 


a deep familiarity with the system and its 
players. That’s where lobbyists come in — 
though few of them embrace the term. 

“I consider myself a ‘strategy 
consultant,'” says veteran lobbyist Kevin 
Ellis. 

“I say ‘public policy manager,”’ 
says Vermont Businesses for Social 
Responsibility’s Dan Barlow. 

“I identify myself as an advocate, not 
a lobbyist,” says Voices for Vermont’s 
Children public policy associate Lindsay 
DesLauriers. 

Indeed, the role registered lobbyists 
play in the legislative process varies greatly 
depending upon who employs them. 


A union lobbyist, such as the 
Vermont State Employees Association’s 
Steve Howard, may spend his day 
duking it out with administration 
officials over the hiring of temporary 
workers. An association lobbyist, such 
as the Vermont League of Cities and 
Towns’ Karen Horn, might find herself 
neck-deep in health care policy. And 
an in-house corporate lobbyist, such as 
Green Mountain Power’s Robert Dostis, 
might rarely enter the Statehouse, 
preferring to direct the company’s 
strategy from afar. 
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Under the Influence 


Some of the biggest lobbying 
powerhouses are the ones you might 
least expect. Ten VPIRG employees, for 
instance, are registered lobbyists, though 
only a few of them are Statehouse regulars. 
As if that weren’t enough, the organization 
recently retained Ellis’ firm, Ellis Mills, to 
help it pass the toxic chemical regulation 
bill Last year, VPIRG spent more than 
$118,000 on lobbying — more than all but 
Entergy, Green Mountain Power and Blue 
Cross Blue Shield of Vermont. In the first 
three months of this year, it spent $61,000 
— plus another $200,000 on advertising. 

“We are trying to level the playing field 
on behalf of the public interest, so we 
intentionally get involved in campaigns 
where there are likely to be well-heeled 
lobbyists or interests on the other side,” 
explains VPIRG executive director Paul 
Burns. 

He has a point. While a number of public 
interest groups — from Vermont Legal Aid 
to the state’s chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union — employ experienced and 
successfiil lobbyists, the biggest spenders 
hail from the corporate realm. 

“Ironically, our campaigns end up 
keeping a lot of these other lobbyists 
employed,” Burns adds. 

While they don’t have to register with 
the secretary of state, some of the most 
powerful lobbyists in Montpelier are 
those who represent the executive branch. 
In addition to Louis Porter, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin’s chief legislative liaison, the 
administration regularly deploys agency 
secretaries and department commissioners 
to push the governor’s agenda — and keep 
the legislature in check. 

Otherwise, the biggest kahunas 
in Vermont’s influence industry are 
contract lobbyists, who are retained at 
any given time by as many as two dozen 
corporations, unions and other nonprofits. 
Some, such as Amy Shollenberger and 
Jeanne Kennedy, work alone, but most 
are part of Montpelier’s 12 multimember 
lobbying firms. Those companies, which 
often charge corporate clients a five-figure 
retainer, were paid $4.6 million last year 
for their lobbying services. 

Like college fraternities, each firm has 
cultivated a distinct reputation — forged by 
their client base, political affiliations and 
perceived effectiveness. 

KSE Partners, one of the oldest firms in 
town, is known for its ties to die Democratic 
establishment and counts Green Mountain 
Power, AT&T and Hewlett-Packard as 
clients. 

MacLean Meehan & Rice, a so-called 
“black hat” firm because nearly all their 
clients hail from the corporate world, 
represents the pharmaceutical industry, 
the American Beverage Association and 
Walmart. 



Look at all the lobbyists 
Vermont Yankee had working for 
them, and look at the big lobbyists 
for Monsanto ... I don’t think 
they’re running the show. 


“We have some business clients who 
have had an adversarial relationship 
with the legislature,” MacLean, the firm’s 
president, puts it delicately. 

The Necrason Group — known as 
Sirotkin & Necrason until founding partner 
Michael Sirotkin was appointed to the 
Senate in January — used to be considered 
a “white hat” firm, due to its work for 
nonprofits and its liberal take on labor, 
housing and drug policy reform issues. But 


now that it represents Comcast and other 
corporate clients, fellow lobbyists like to 
say it’s turned a shade of grey. 

“Our base and history and reputation 
are rooted in nonprofit public interest or 
public service organizations,” says Adam 
Necrason, who now runs the firm. "Over 
time, that's expanded — and we are proud 
to serve some business interests that our 
firm judges really are working to make 
Vermont better.” 


What Do They Do? 

Lindsay DesLauriers thought this would 
finally be the year for paid sick leave. 

Since joining Montpelier-based Voices 
for Vermont Children three years ago, 
the former educator had taken a lead in 
the organization's long-running fight to 
mandate paid time off for sick employees 
and those caring for family members. 

“It occurred to me that this divide 
between the business community and the 
advocacy community was a false divide,” 
says DesLauriers, who hails from the 
family that built Bolton Valley Resort. "It 
was two worlds I could straddle, and I 
thought maybe I could bring them together 

Months before legislators returned 
to Montpelier in January, DesLaurier’s 
coalition was busy setting the table for 
the session. It polled the issue to demon- 
strate its popularity with voters and held 
press conferences with former governor 
Madeleine Kunin to draw media coverage. 
DesLauriers coordinated with such allies 
as the Vermont Workers’ Center, which hit 
the streets to rally support, and Vermont 
Businesses for Social Responsibility, 
whose members testified in favor. 

“I was very hopeful that this would be 
a big issue this session,” DesLaurier says. 
“I was really pleased with the attention it 
garnered.” 

Paying particularly close attention 
was the traditional business lobby, which 
had long argued that the measure would 
hurt companies and kill jobs. In public 
hearings and House committee meetings, 
organizations like the Associated 
General Contractors of Vermont and the 
Lake Champlain Regional Chamber of 
Commerce turned out business owners en 

Perhaps the strongest opposition 
came from the Vermont Retail & Grocers 
Association, whose members hold unique 
sway over their state legislators. 

“The one thing that helps us probably 
more than other organizations is we’re in 
everybody’s communities,” says Harrison, 
the organization’s chief lobbyist. "In some 
cases, the village store is the unofficial 
town hall of a community. So if we can get 
our members engaged, that’s a powerful 
ally to have.” 

They did, and it appeared to work. 

Though a House committee 
enthusiastically approved the bill 
in February, Speaker Shap Smith 
(D -Morristown) applied the brakes soon 
thereafter, making clear that the legislation 
would not reach the House floor. Despite 
his personal support for the measure, he 
said, his Democratic caucus had grown 
skittish. With reelection campaigns on the 
horizon, members were hesitant to further 
burden business owners already peeved 
about last fall's rocky rollout of Vermont 
Health Connect 
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Just halfway through the session, paid 
sick leave was on life support. 

“The fact is, we had a majority at 
the beginning of the session, but people 
felt pressure from the business lobby, 
which whipped up fear in their districts,” 
DesLauriers said at the time. 

Though elected officials made the 
final call to kill the bill, it was lobbying 
— by Harrison and his influential 
network of grocers and retailers — that 
did it in. 

Similar blockbuster battles erupt 
every year in the Statehouse, pitting ever- 
changing coalitions of lobbyists against 
one another. Last year, the Necrason 
Group and Amy Shollenberger fought 
tooth and nail with the lobbying firm 
Morris & Demag over whether to allow 
doctors to prescribe life-ending drugs to 
terminally ill patients. 

The year before, seemingly every 
lobby shop in the building took part 
in the skirmish over Green Mountain 
Power’s merger with Central Vermont 
Public Service. In one corner stood AARP, 
which demanded that CVPS refund a $21 
million ratepayer bailout before linking 
up with GMP. In the other stood the two 
utilities’ in-house lobbyists, plus a horde 
of hired guns: five Downs Rachlin Martin 
lobbyists, six from MacLean Meehan 
& Rice, eight from KSE Partners, and 
Jeanne Kennedy. 

Of course, most of the work Vermont 
lobbyists do is considerably lower-profile. 
Some simply serve as their clients’ eyes and 
ears in the building, keeping tabs on the 
shifting moods of the body politic. Others 
spend their time chasing appropriations or 
fending off new tax proposals. Many seek 
only to protect the status quo from the 
whims of legislators focused myopically on 
closing the latest budget gap. 

"I think most people come to 
Montpelier looking for things,” Harrison 
says. “We just want a fair and level playing 
field. If anything, don’t make it harder for 
us to do our business and make a living 
for the owner and employees.” 

Some of the most effective lobbying 
takes place long before the battle is 
joined, when advocates feed lawmakers 
draft bills for their consideration. 

“I have frequently stated that I believe 
more than 90 percent of legislation 
originates with the administration or an 
interest group,” says Ashe, the Senate 
Finance chairman. 

Lobbying isn’t restricted to the 
Statehouse. MacLean and his partners 
spend much of their time helping their 
out-of-state clients navigate Vermont’s 
strict regulatory climate, which requires 
certain finesse. 

“We pride ourselves on recognizing 
how Vermont works,” he says. 

And that extends to the large and 
growing state contracting business. 
Thanks to Vermont’s success winning a 
disproportionate share of federal health 


care reform funding, the state is bidding 
out hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of information technology projects. When 
national firms come a-calling, Montpelier 
lobbyists are happy to advise them. 

“They need a road map: Who’s the 
governor, who’s the speaker? Who's 
going to make that decision?” Ellis says. 
“That’s why they hire a guy like me.” 

These days, most Vermont lobbying 
firms offer a wealth of services, from 
public relations to social media campaigns 
to grassroots — or so-called “AstroTurf” 
— organizing. Some go even further. For 
years, KSE Partners has operated a 50-state 
legislative monitoring sendee. And earlier 
this year, it dipped into the lucrative field of 
single-payer health care advocacy. 

An ostensibly independent nonprofit 
KSE created, called Vermont’s CURE, 
accepted its first $100,000 contribution 
this winter from the American Federation 
of Teachers. The nonprofit hopes to raise 


hundreds of thousands — if not millions — 
more to fight for single-payer. And KSE, 
the group’s founder-turned-consultant, 
hopes to pocket some of that. 

As complex as the industry has grown, 
its fundamentals have remained the same. 

“You translate the mysteries of 
government into a language clients 
understand, so they can make business 
decisions,” says Ellis, who spent 22 years 
at KSE Partners before leaving last year 
to start Ellis Mills. 

Sometimes, that’s as simple as advising 
an out-of-state exec on what to wear 
when testifying in a Vermont legislative 
committee. 

“When you come here, wear a blue 
pinstripe suit,” Ellis advises over more 
formal attire. “Don’t be ‘of Washington' 
when you come here. Be normal, because 
Vermonters are regular people, and they 
appreciate regular people who tell the 
truth.” 


What Makes a Good Lobbyist? 

Lawmakers readily admit that they just don’t 
have time to do their homework, especially 
in the swirl of the five-month legislative 
session. That leaves an opening for lobbyists 
to provide an invaluable service. 

“We're very dependent on them for 
facts. Whereas, in a larger legislature, 
you’d turn to your staff,” says Rep. Chris 
Pearson (P-Burlington). 

But, he cautions, “A lobbyist doesn’t 
get too many chances to get it wrong. If 
somebody’s not trustworthy, you're not 
going to go back to them.” 

Says Steve Kimbell, a legendary 
lobbyist who spent 34 years in the business 
and cofounded KSE: “The most important 
aspect of lobbying occurs outside die 
building. Research the subject matter and 
your audience — that is, the legislators." 

Then, he continues, “You gotta be in die 
building every minute the legislature is in 
session. You can’t do it two or three days 
a week. An equally important principle to 
being there is keeping your mouth shut. 
You're there to listen, not talk. For the 
most part, lobbyists who talk a lot aren’t 
very effective.” 

Jeanne Kennedy, who served two terms 
in the House before taking up lobbying in 
1987, does as much watching as listening. 
From her perch near the press gallery in 
the House mezzanine, she keeps an eye on 
the comings and goings below — watching 
who talks to whom and who doesn’t bother 
showing up. 

“For me, I can’t get a full feel of the place 
without doing that,” she says. “I really do 
believe that what happens on the floor and 
what they do together has an impact on the 
committees and the process.” 

It helps to know what to look and listen 
for. Kennedy is one of many ex-legislators 
who subsequently turned to lobbying: 
Dostis, the GMP lobbyist, previously chaired 
the House energy committee; Gini Milkey, 
who lobbies for the Community of Vermont 
Elders, spent two decades in the House; and 
Vermont Center for Independent Living 
lobbyist Lynne Cleveland Vitzthum spent 
two terms in the House. Both of VSEA’s top 
lobbyists, Steve Howard and Vince Illuzzi, 
served in the legislature. And countless 
former administration officials have moved 
on to lobbying. 

“Obviously relationships are important. 
That’s something longtime lobbyists are 
able to develop,” says Illuzzi, who spent 
32 years in the Senate before making an 
unsuccessful run for state auditor in 2012. 
“And that’s why you see former legislators 
segueing into those positions, because you 
have the relationships and you know how 
the process works.” 

Those relationships are surely 
strengthened by schmoozing — in and 
outside the Statehouse. 
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Under the Influence 

Back when Bob Stannard was first 
elected to the House in 1983, lobbyists 
regularly wined and dined politicians. 

“There would be insurance company 
people coming up and offering you ski 
tickets and dinners and adventures and 
all kinds of cool stuff,” says Stannard, who 
left the House in 1990 and later became a 
lobbyist himself “I kind of made it a habit 
of accepting the gifts and then voting 
against them.” 

In the late 1980s, when the legislature 
adopted new rules requiring lobbyists to 
disclose any gifts in excess of $15, Stannard 
says, ‘That dried up like an Arizona ranch.” 

These days, the free food often amounts 
to overcooked meatballs at afternoon 
receptions thrown by special interest groups 
in the Cedar Creek room of the Statehouse. 
Earlier in the day, industry associations and 
advocacy groups regularly hold luncheons 
for legislators across the street from the 
Statehouse at the Capitol Plaza. 

Sometimes the schmoozing is tied to 
campaign cash. 

A few times each session, Democratic 
and Republican leaders of the House 
and Senate host lobbyists at evening 
fundraisers benefiting their political 
action committees. This Wednesday 
evening, for instance, Speaker Smith’s PAC 
is scheduled to hold a $500-per-person 
event at the Capitol Plaza — right as he 
and his colleagues are putting the finishing 
touches on this year’s major bills. 

The hospitality goes both ways. Several 
of Montpelier’s top lobby shops host 
occasional open houses at their nearby 
offices, dishing out complimentary food 
and drink to legislators and administration 
g officials. But they’re less interested in 
£ having reporters document those events. 

Si In March, a Seven Days reporter was 
< politely asked to put away his camera when 
u he attempted to photograph an open house 
at MacLean Meehan & Rice’s Court Street 
headquarters. In April, hewas told the same 
after snapping a few shots of committee 




chairs and Shumlin staffers enjoying the 
open bar at Downs Rachlin Martin’s State 
Street office. 

“It’s not public. It’s by invitation,” 
DRM lobbyist Joe Choquette explained 
at the time “We invited members of the 
legislature, our friends around town, the 
press, you know, friends that we have 


around here, to mingle with us and have 
some food and some drinks.” 

Asked the purpose of the event, 
Choquette said, "It’s to create good will 
amongst the people that we work with — 
both legislators and other lobbyists you’ll 
find around here from other firms, press 
people. It’s not unlike what anyone would 
do if you had a house party and invited 

When the reporter asked if he could 
continue to walk around and photograph 
the festivities, Choquette — who lobbies for 
the American Petrolum Institute, Bank of 
America and, ironically, the Vermont Press 
Association — said he thought not. 

“I guess I'd rather that you not take 
photos,” he said. “It’s making people 
uncomfortable.” 

What's the Cost? 

Unsurprisingly, those involved and 
invested in Montpelier's influence 
machine rarely question whether it 
serves those whom legislators are elected 
to represent. Most lawmakers sound 
genuinely grateful for the help lobbyists 


provide, seeming never to wonder 
whether they’re suffering from a systemic 
case of Stockholm syndrome. 

But every now and then, lobbyists take 
their advocacy too far — even for Vermont’s 
accepting legislature. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Health Care, Rep. Mike Fisher 
(D-Lincoln) is used to the attention he 
receives from industry lobbyists seeking to 
work the ref for their clients’ benefit. But 
when his committee debated a one-cent- 
per-ounce tax on sugar-sweetened drinks 
last February, he was taken aback by the 
response. 

The American Beverage Association, 
which represents Coca-Cola, Pepsi, and 
other major soda producers and bottlers, 
went on the offensive — in a major way. It 
saturated Vermont radio stations with ads 
opposing the tax and went so far as to target 
Fisher by name in his local newspaper — a 
rare tactic in polite Vermont. 

When the chairman asked the ABA’s 
Vermont lobbyist, Andrew MacLean, how 
much it spent on the ads, the lobbyist said 
Fisher would have to wait to find out until 
late April, when disclosure reports were 
due to the secretary of state. That wasn't 
good enough for Fisher. 

“I think it’s totally appropriate for 
anybody with an interest in legislation 
to spend as much money as they want 
to influence our decisions,” he told the 
Vermont Press Bureau at the time. “I just 
want to know how much.” 

As it turns out, the beverage industry 
spent $553,000 on the ads and another 
$53,000 on lobbyists during the first three 
months of the year — perhaps a record- 
breaking sum in the state. MacLean later 
conceded that the campaign was overkill, 
saying, “I think there’s, maybe, some more 
cost-effective ways to accomplish your 
goal. That’s what I learned.” 

But as Fisher found out, Vermont’s 
lobbying laws make it impossible to 
determine the true cost until the point is 
moot. Lobbyists and those who hire them 
must publicly report compensation and 
advertising expenses three times a year, 
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but only once when the legislature is 
in session. By the time the full cost of a 
legislative push is disclosed in late July, 
lawmakers have left the building and the 
press corps has moved on. 

Frustrated by the dearth of information, 
Fisher called on his colleagues to require 
major advertising expenses to be disclosed 
within 24 hours during the legislative 
session. But his plea fell on deaf ears. 
After taking testimony on the proposal 
last spring, the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations said it would 
address the matter when it reformed the 
state’s lobbying laws this year. But this 
year, the committee again decided to put 
off the reforms until next session. 

“We didn’t hear anything from the 
lobbyists at all — that they needed 
anything,” committee chairwoman 
Jeanette White (D-Windham) explains, as 


That would not, however, stop 
the flow of money from corporations 
and unions that contribute money to 
politicians while lobbying them. All 
but three of Shumlin's top 15 donors 
during the last election cycle employ 
Statehouse lobbyists and regularly 
petition the state. 

Precisely why those entities 
contribute to candidates is a bit of a 
mystery, given that nearly everyone in 
the Statehouse swears up and down 
that campaign cash in no way influences 
policy making. 

“It’s part of the process,” says 
MacLean, many of whose clients 
donate generously. "It takes effort to 
run campaigns. They’re getting more 
expensive.” 

“I think campaign contributions 
are honoring service and someone’s 


Vermont’s unique. 
Legislators don’t have staff. 

So in a lot of ways, we perform 
a staff function for legislators. 

LOBBYIST ANDREW MACLEAN 


if lobbyists are responsible for reforming 
the rules governing their own industry. 

Then again, if they’re in charge of 
supplying “information" to the legislature, 
perhaps they are. 

Another bill White’s committee 
considered — requiring former 
legislators to wait a year before 
lobbying their ex-colleagues — also 
died a quiet death. Though White says 
she “sometimes” thinks the legislature 
should slow Montpelier’s revolving 
door, “When I look at different 
[lawmakers-turned-lobbyists] and see 
what they've offered, I say, “Well, maybe 
that’s a good thing.'” 

If White’s committee ever gets around 
to reforming the state’s lobbying laws, 
one change VPIRG would like to see is 
a complete ban on lobbyist campaign 
donations to lawmakers. At present, they 
can give directly to candidates only after 
the legislature adjourns forthe secondyear 
of the biennium. But legislative leaders 
routinely circumvent that restriction by 
laundering lobbyist cash through their 
PACs (for instance, at Speaker Smith’s 
fundraiser this Wednesday). 

“I think that would be a step forward 
just to remove the idea that any of their 
influence comes from the contributions 
they make,” says Burns, VPIRG's executive 
director. 


commitment to democracy. Period,” 
Necrason says. 

Do lobbyists have too much influence 
in Montpelier? 

Vermont Chamber of Commerce 
president Betsy Bishop doesn’t think so. 

“You can have all the lobbyists in the 
world pushing [a bill], but ultimately the 
decision is going to be made by leadership 
and the governor behind closed doors.” 

"I think they have a lot of influence,” 
White concedes. “But look at all the 
lobbyists Vermont Yankee had working 
for them, and look at the big lobbyists for 
Monsanto. So I think they have an influence, 
but I don’t think they’re running the show.” 

That may be true. But when legislators 
come to rely on lobbyists for information, 
campaign donations and the occasional 
meatball, what happens to those who 
aren’t able to send a full-time advocate to 
Montpelier for four months a year? 

“Here you can win just by showing up 
every day,” Burns says. “But somebody’s 
gotta have enough money to make sure 
you're doing that. And that’s going to be a 
corporate interest, in most cases.” ® 

Disclosure: Tim Ashe is the domestic 
partner of Seven Days publisher and 
coeditor Paula Routly. 
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Wake-Up Call 

Seven bands to watch at Waking Windows 4 






Guerilla Toss, NNA Tapes 
Showcase at oak45, 
Thursday, May 1, 9 p.m. 

Is the band photo of Boston’s Guerilla 
Toss featuring one member’s, um, 
member a reaction to a recent luke- 
warm Pitchfork review of the band’s 
latest record, Gay Disco (NNA Tapes)? 
Reviewer Zach Kelly likens their sound 
to something you might hear at a base- 
ment party where there’s “a guy walking 
around with his dick hanging out.” 

Or maybe Kelly was inspired by the 
photo. It’s your classic “chicken or the 
dong” scenario. In any case, those who 
like their pop pulverized to a bloody 
pulp yet still somehow innately dance- 
able will find plenty to dig about this 
band. To be sure, GT’s cocksure brand 
of manic dance punk is not for the faint 
of heart — or, for that matter, for prudes. 
But those willing to brave its punch- 
drunk grooves and shrieking vocals will 


be rewarded with an unparalleled live 
show. And, yeah, maybe some nudity. 
guerillatoss.bandcamp.com 

SoftSpot, oak45, Friday, 
May 2, 8:10 p.m. 

SoftSpot are a trio of North Carolina mu- 
sicians who are now based in Brooklyn. 
The band takes great inspiration from 
the cultural differences between the 
North and the South and rural and urban 
existences. All those influences manifest 
in the ethereal art rock found on their 
latest album, MASS. That's a follow-up 
to the band’s 2012 debut, Enso, which 
is a Japanese word referring to a hand- 
drawn circle. The album was so named 
because it could be played as a continu- 
ous loop, with the end fusing back into 
the beginning. Neat trick, eh? 
sortspot.bandcamp.com 


Ice Balloons, the Monkey 
House, Friday, May 2, 
12:20 a.m. 

Ice Balloons are primarily a collabora- 
tion of TV on the Radio’s Kyp Malone 
and Wild Yaks’ Rob Bryn. But the band’s 
wildly experimental, fuzzy fusion of 
synth, art punk and noise bears little re- 
semblance to either musician’s main gig. 
That’s not a bad thing. Ice Balloons' self- 
titled debut album, released last year, is 
profoundly and aggressively strange, as 
is the band’s fascination, bordering on 
obsession, with insects. (It’s fronted by 
a dude in a fly mask.) But underneath 
the kaleidoscopic crunch rests gleefully 
deconstructed pop that captures the 
imagination and, well, really rawks. 


N ow in its fourth year, Waking 
Windows has become one 
of Vermont’s premier music 
festivals and quite possi- 
bly the state’s coolest. Curated by 
the taste makers at Angioplasty 
Media and MSR Presents, this 
year’s lineup features show- 
cases helmed by the likes of 
experimental microlabel NNA 
Tapes, hardcore punk label Get 
Stoked! Records and indie collective 
Friends + Family. More than 100 bands 
will play over four days at seven venues 
in downtown Winooski. 

For the non-mathematical — that’s 
a lot. What’s more, many of the local, 


regional and national acts are cutting- 
edge entities, unknown to the typical 
casual music fan. But here’s the great 
thing about WW4: You don’t 
need to be a music-blog- 
obsessed hipster to get in on 
the fun. There are acts to 
suit every taste, from intro- 
spective acoustic songbirds 
to jangly indie rock to the 
nost fearsomely experimen- 
tal noise you could want — or not 
want — to hear. 

What follows is a primer on seven 
noteworthy nonlocal acts gracing 
various stages and showcases at this 
year’s festival. (For a rundown of the 


local fare, read this week's Soundbites 
column on page 63.) It's not meant to be 
a comprehensive look at the embarrass- 
ment of riches that awaits music fans in 
Winooski this weekend. 

Rather, approach this as a sampler to 
whet your appetite and inspire you to 
seek out even more of WW4’s musical 
bounty. The festival’s best moments are 
often the ones you least expect, when 
you venture off the beaten path and 
discover a great new band or songwriter 
you never knew existed — and then can’t 
imagine how you lived without them. 
Trust us, it happens every year. 

Happy rocking. © 



ICE BALLOONS’ SELF-TITLED ALBUM 

IS PROFOUNDLY AND AGGRESSIVELY 
STRANGE, AS IS THE BAND'S 
FASCINATION WITH INSECTS. 


White Hinterland, 
Winooski United 
Methodist Church, 
Saturday, May 3, 7:45 
p.m. 

As White Hinterland, vocalist Casey 
Dienel stretches her elastic voice over 
a canvas of R&B -tinged orchestrations, 
crafting an idiosyncratic style of pop 
that has drawn comparisons to that of 
Icelandic avant-garde pop provocateur 
Bjork. Her new album, Baby , a dark, 
bracing affair, is both confrontational 
and vulnerable. It’s a challenging listen, 
but one that reveals an uncommon level 
of raw emotion in each twisted scratch 
and whisper of Dienel’s unconvention- 
ally affecting voice. 


Kal Marks, Friends + 
Family Showcase at MLC 
Bakeshop, Saturday, May 
3, 8:15 p.m. 

Exploding in Sound Records may be the 
coolest label you’ve never heard of. The 
Massachusetts-based imprint has been 
responsible for bringing a wealth of 
ass-whooping rock bands to the masses 
lately, including up-and-coming acts 
such as Fat History Month, Porches., 
Ovlov, Krill and Speedy Ortiz — the last 
two of which can also be seen at WW4. 
The latest band to break on the label is 
Boston’s Kal Marks, which fuse sludgy 
grooves and flippant wordplay to create 
a grueling sound that Spin magazine 
calls “a mercurial hybrid of Dinosaur Jr., 
Black Sabbath and Modest Mouse.” 


Alex Bleeker and 
the Freaks, Waking 
Windows 4 Outdoor 
Main Stage, Saturday, 
May 3, 7 p.m. 

We know how you kids love the Real 
Estate. No, not the buying and selling 
of land and buildings. The band Real 
Estate. The Freaks are RE bassist Alex 
Bleeker 's other band, which also includes 
members of Woods and Vermont’s own 
Mountain Man, in 
addition to fellow 
Real Estate agent 
— er, drummer — 
Jackson Pollis. But 
where Real Estate trade in washed-out 
nostalgia and jangly, wistful indie hooks, 
Bleeker’s side project leans toward an 
amiable sort of country-rock, evoking 
the spacey 1970s twang of the Flying 
Burrito Brothers and the Byrds. 


Fat Creeps, the Monkey 
House, Sunday, May 4, 

8 p.m. 

After three solid nights of rocking — 
four, if you count the WW4 kickoff show 
with Deerhoof at Higher Ground on 
Wednesday, April 30 — what better way 
to ease back into the real world than 
with a little hair o’ the dog and a pizza 
party? Boston’s Fat Creeps are a high- 
light of the festival-closing showcase 
at the Monkey House. Expect the band 
to top your free slices with a tasty mix 
of dreamy, surf-inflected garage rock 
and punchy riot-grrrl punk. And maybe 
pepperoni. 


INFO 
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5/1 VSC “THE QUARRY” 

THU FlynnSpace (4/23-5/11) 

National Theatre Live 

“KING LEAR” 

Palace 9 Cinemas 

LISA LASHES 

Zen Lounge & Nightclub 

CABARET GUIGNOL 

The Black Box Theatre (5/1-2) 

5/2 PILOBOLUS 

FRI Flynn MainStage 

KAHANE/MOOSE 

UVM Recital Hall 

VYO 50TH CONCERT 

Lyman C. Hunt Middle School 

5/3 VSO MASTERWORKS 

SAT Flynn MainStage 

5/4 VYO 50TH CONCERT 

SUN Flynn MainStage 

5/8 OZMA OF OZ 

THU The Black Box Theatre (5/8-18) 

FUEL 

Venue Nightclub 

5/io ME2/STRINGS 

SAT UVM Recital Hall 

ADRENALINE MOB 

Venue Nightclub 

5/11 ORIANA SINGERS 

SUN Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
5/13 “STAND UP, SIT 
tue DOWN, & LAUGH” 

FlynnSpace 

SAVING ABEL 

Venue Nightclub 
5/16 DMITRY 
FRi RACHMANOV 

Cathedral Church of St Paul 

BREAD & PUPPET 
THEATER 


5/17 BURLINGTON 
sat CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 

McCarthy Arts Center 
5/18 BELLA VOCE 
SUN Stowe Community Church 
5/19 FLYNN SHOW CHOIRS 

MON FlynnSpace (5/19-20) 

5/22 National Theatre Live 

™ “THE CURIOUS 
INCIDENT . . .” 

Palace 9 Cinemas 

5/23 STRANGE CREEK 
FRi CAMPOUT FEST 

Camp Kee-wanee (5/24-26) 

GHOST WALK 

"Darkness Falls" 

City Hall Park (5/23-6/28) 

5/25 SOUNDS FROM 
sun THE SOUL 

FlynnSpace 

THE HEAD 
& THE HEART 

Flynn MainStage 

GHOST WALK 

"Wicked Waterfront” 

Battery Park (5/25-6/29) 

5/28 Work-In-Progress Showing 

WED GRUP ANWAR 

FlynnSpace 

5/29 CELTIC WOMAN 

THU Flynn MainStage 

BEENIE MAN 

Venue Nightclub 

5/30 REGINA CARTER 

FRI Flynn MainStage 

BLACK TIDE, 

THREAT SIGNAL 
& AFFIANCE LIVE 

Venue Nightclub 

5/31 TONY BENNETT 


“Birdcatcher from Hell 
Flynn MainStage 

ADELE MYERS 
& DANCERS 

FlynnSpace (5/16-17) 

BELLA VOCE 

First Baptist Church 


FRI Flynn MainStage 

GREGOIRE MARET 
QUARTET 

FlynnSpace 

COMING SOON & ON SALE 

Discover Jazz Festival: Maceo Parker • Bellzbeha • Ron Carter 
Trio/Benny Golson Quartet • Big Chief Donald Harrison ■ 

Eddie Palmieri Latin Jazz Band • Patty Grlllln • Neko Case • 

Olerks Bentley • Natalie Merchant • Lucinda Williams 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 




Bedrock 


Theater review: The Quarry, Vermont Stage Company 

BY ALEX BROWN 


F or actors and audience alike, a 
play’s premiere can be an invita- 
tion to strike out into new terrain. 
In offering the world premiere 
of Greg Pierce’s The Quarry, Vermont 
Stage Company has taken chances with a 
brand-new work while relying on the solid 
talents of a four-member cast — three of 
whom depict multiple characters. The 
play is grounded in Vermont, beginning 
with the playwright’s roots in Shelburne. 
Pierce now lives in New York City, but his 
brother, musician Randal Pierce, resides in 
Vermont and composed original music for 
this show. The play’s setting is an unspeci- 
fied Vermont quarry in an unnamed town. 

The show opens on a set of stylized 
quarry walls and a stage littered with gray 
cubes of about the same hue and shape as 
marble blocks. Randal Pierce plays piano 
as four characters sit in silence. Then one 
stands and speaks to the audience. 

In a pleasant, no-nonsense way, Jean 
describes how much she enjoys staring 
into the quarry beside her house, and how 
the sound of the machines has soothed her. 
She misses her husband, Sammy, who’s 
now been dead two years. As she strolls 
in the open playing space, she moves 
and stacks the cubes, describing them as 


packing boxes, many filled with Sammy’s 
books. 

Jean is packing up her house and tells 
us she was planning until recently to “off 
herself,” believing that her life’s “main 
story” was complete. But, as she pokes 
through a half-packed box, she reveals that 
she’s decided to stick around because of 
a big mystery that’s captivating her town. 
Her monologue only hints at that enigma, 
but as other characters rise to speak, we 
learn the story in fragments. 

The effort to combine an unusual nar- 
rative style with a mystery reveals the 
play's strengths and weaknesses. By rely- 
ing chiefly on monologue instead of scenes 
with multiple actors, Pierce can take inter- 
esting liberties with storytelling. What he 
can’t do is bring a suspenseful plot to life. 

Throughout the play, all four actors 
remain onstage, silent and disconnected, 
until they stand to take part in a scene or 
deliver a monologue. The boxes near them 
contain costume pieces they use to assume 
a variety of characters. Jean doesn’t seem 
to be animating them or summoning them 
from memory — they simply appear and 
disappear, enacting or describing events 
from the past or the present day. 

We meet Jean's angry, estranged 


daughter, Clara; her dear, departed 
Sammy; a couple of high school kids lark- 
ing about in the quarry, and others. Each 
new character slides on and off, in por- 
traits that aren’t especially complex, but 
the process becomes engaging by the sheer 
dramatic force of turning our attention 
from point to point and person to person. 
All the monologues contain assured sto- 
rytelling and occasional arresting images, 
but the language itself is unremarkable. 
In several scenes, one character narrates 



EVOKING SO MANY IMAGES 
THATTHE KALEIDOSCOPIC 
INTERPRETATIONS GIVE THE 
PLAY ENERGY AND DAZZLING 
MULTIPLICITY. 


and others pantomime an enactment. The 
performances are carefully crafted, but 
since most are staged without interaction 
with other characters, virtually nothing 
dramatic happens. 

The neat flow of costume transitions 
that bring new characters briefly to life 
makes for a truly delightful parade. But the 
characters are launched in isolation or in 
short-lived scenes, an approach that limits 
the play’s potential for conventional drama. 

Monologues are excellent for reveal- 
ing inner thoughts and secret truths, but 
ultimately they’re descriptions of circum- 
stances and present a character’s conclu- 
sions. Characters engaged in face-to-face 
conflict resolve their circumstances with 
action, giving the audience a way to inter- 
pret those choices from multiple points 
of view. The Quarry’s few conventional 
scenes, such as a high school flirtation with 
a dare to cap it off, are lively, but the play 
is principally concerned with minimalist, 
narrated storytelling. 

Pierce doles out a variety of metaphors 
for the quarry itself, evoking so many 
images that the kaleidoscopic interpreta- 
tions give the play energy and dazzling 
multiplicity. But by the end, he hasn’t made 
those disparate themes cohere. 

The quarry is a place for daredevil, 
youthful behavior, though the sense of risk 
is never physically realized onstage. It’s a 
prison, if Jean’s daughter is correct in saying 
that everyone in the family wanted to leave 
except Jean herself. The quarry is a spooky 
place, where a girl can go missing and ter- 
rify the town into telling ghost stories. It’s 
an Indian burial ground, complete with an 
archaeologist dusting off a finger bone. 

Not least, the quarry is the underworld. 
It’s dark and deep, and finally becomes a 
dreamscape where Jean takes a long walk 
downward. Having planted an allusion to 
Persephone earlier, Pierce may be fashion- 
ing the kind of literary Hades where death 
makes a deal with rebirth. Or he may be 
showing us a surrealistic vision of an after- 
life. Given the easy, weightless quality of 
this interlude, it even feels a little like a trip 
to the lost and found to locate a few missing 
items. The play leaves the scene’s implica- 
tions unresolved, but there’s no missing 
the overall feeling of relief recovery and 
renewal. Jean emerges with a new content- 
ment, and whether she’s alive or dead or 
dreaming is for the viewer to decide. 

Ruth Wallman anchors the show with 
her warm portrayal of Jean. With a firm 
stare that gives way to a twinkle in her 
eye, she takes stock of the audience and 
proceeds to let us in on her story. Jean 
has some curmudgeonly qualities, but 
Wallman puts a nice, rosy glow on her 
flaws so we're left caring for her. 

Robert Nuner handles several roles 
— from a baleful, laid-off quarry worker 
to Jean's husband — and brings physical 
grace and keen precision to each, along 
with Vermont accents that are quietly 
accurate. Sammy is ultimately more a 



product of Jean’s description than of any 
action of his own, but Nuner gives him an 
easy, unassuming demeanor that pairs well 
with her matter-of-fact mourning. 

As teenage Jackson, archaeologist 
Ken and a few other characters, Andrew 
Butterfield brings splendid energy to the 
stage. His portraits are all crisply delin- 
eated with smart physical choices about 
movement and vocalization. 

Sarah Venooker takes on the roles of 
bitter daughter, nutty neighbor, giddy 
teenager and authoritative anthropologist. 
She puts glistening touches of humor on all 
of them, while taking successful physical 
risks as a dancer. 

Randal Pierce plays piano or electric 
keyboard throughout the performance. 
The Quarry is a melodrama in the original 
meaning of that term: a drama using music 


to heighten and clarify emotion. Pierce uses 
simple melodic figures in an attempt to avoid 
overpowering the scene on stage or dictat- 
ing the emotions of the audience. It doesn’t 
always work. The music often asserts itself, 
because it’s difficult to balance the two art 
forms perfectly, but it’s a risk worth trying. 
Overall, the music is a surface constantly 
reflecting the action on stage, a mirror that 
adds an extra dimension and brings a musi- 
cian into live collaboration with actors. 

Jeff Modereger's L-shaped set of two 
big quarry walls has cavern-like entrances 
that make the space mysteriously deep. A 
baby grand piano is rendered unobtrusive 
by faux marble blocks tumbled around and 
on it. Aside from shallow steps and the 
suggestion of a porch with a rocking chair, 
the stage is otherwise wide open. 

Director Cristina Alicea uses that big, 


blank canvas to emphasize stylized move- 
ment in a stark, open space. She stages 
phone calls with two stationary people 
who make no eye contact as they speak, 
and has the actors portray the happiness 
of two honeymooners with joyous spin- 
ning. She emphasizes the script’s abstract 
elements with ritualistic movement inter- 
spersed with naturalistic gestures. 

The costumes by Catherine Vigne are 
precise enough to clarify characters who 
are sometimes wholly defined by their 
appearance. She has developed smart 
elements for quick onstage changes, 
complemented by the actors’ subtle work 
in transforming themselves. 

Jeffrey E. Salzberg's lighting design 
makes the playing space nicely magical, 
and one blockbuster effect toward the end 
is worth the price of admission by itself. 


In sum, the quarry is deep and the char- 
acters are shallow. But the overall experi- 
ence is stimulating, and VSC’s decision to 
stage this new work is commendable. The 
Quarry adjusts the boimdaries of theater 
and lets us see what happens when music, 
stylized space, a Ferris wheel of charac- 
ters, an elastic sense of time and uplifting 
fantasy are combined. © 


INFO 





through Saturdays at 7:30 p.m. and Sundays 
at 2 p.m., at FlynnSpace In Burlington. $32- 
37.S0.vtstage.org 



Way To Go! Week 

is a chance for you or your 
business to go toe to toe against 
carbon pollution and win. 
Bike, walk, carpool or ride the 
bus to victory. Win prizes, 
have fun - and help us reach 
our goal of saving 300,000 lbs 
of carbon pollution 
in Vermont! 
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Restaurant Week 
Diaries 2014 

Seven Days eats Vermont — and writes about it by seven days staff 

V ermont Restaurant Week celebrates its fifth year 
of prix-fixe partying this week. But don't gift 
us with wood. The Seven Days staff celebrated 
in good taste with a tour of participating 
restaurants all over the state. 

Seven of us tied on the feedbag and trekked to one of 97 
VTRW eateries to try special dishes served as part of the 
10-day celebration. Our firsthand accounts are guaranteed 
to get you salivating, and you're in luck: VTRW continues 
through Sunday, May 4. ® 

Bosnian Feast: 

Cafe Mediterano, Essex Junction 

Our sources in Sarajevo have confirmed that Vermont 
Restaurant Week is not (yet) a major holiday in Bosnia. 

But that didn't stop Barney Crnalic, owner of Cafe 
Mediterano in Essex Junction, from using the occasion 
as an excuse to serve up his native country’s traditional 
celebratory meal of roasted lamb. 

“Bosnians gather around the spit,” Crnalic told me. “If 
you do a lamb, it’s special.” 

Judging from the $25 feast offered on Sunday night, 

Bosnians know how to party. 

(Disclaimer time: It's entirely possible that I am 
the least qualified food writer at Seven Days. I have 
welcomed the foodie movement only as a new source 
for my curmudgeonly one-liners and, a few years ago, 

I considered petitioning the USDA to place the frozen 
chicken taquito atop its food guide pyramid.) 

But back to the lamb feast: The recipe, Crnalic said, 
couldn't be simpler. He salts the lamb and roasts it on the 
spit for four hours. That’s about it. Anything more, he said, 
would get in the way of the natural flavor. 

In a time when going out to eat, for us nonzealots, 
increasingly requires a thesaurus, I found this an 
incredibly refreshing strategy. (Seriously, food people, 
how many synonyms for “sauce” do we really need? I 
consider myself fairly erudite, but it’s been three or four 
years since I could fully comprehend a specials menu at 
most restaurants.) 

Cmalic’s approach seemed effective, too: Flavorful, 
chewy hunks of meat fell off the bone with a minimal push 
of the knife. 

But the best part of the meal was probably the heaping 
pile of soft, stick)' jasmine rice, to which Crnalic added a 



few mystery spices. The meal was further accompanied 
by a generous helping of pita bread and salad, and topped 
off, for a few extra bucks, with Crnalic’s chocolate-filled 
Nutella baklava. 

Cafe Mediterano is a cozy place, with a few high-top 
tables near the windows and one large central table. When 
I visited, that was occupied by a crew of local Bosnians 
who usually stop by twice a week for home-style cooking, 
Crnalic said. 

Crnalic enjoyed making Bosnia’s celebratory meal so 
much, he said, that he will offer it again this Saturday and 
Sunday evening (it’s not available on weekdays). The man 
just loves working a spit. God love him. 

MARK OAVIS 


Worth the Price: 

Juniper, Burlington 

My first thought as I walked into Juniper at Hotel Vermont 
was Nope. Too expensive. The decor was part sleek, part 
rustic-chic, with clean lines and elegant mood lighting. 
The service was immediate and cordial. In every way, this 
was a classy joint. 

Every frugal bone in my body screamed at me to turn 
and rim. I’ve been living on a grad-school budget for the 
past two years, so this sort of establishment has been a bit 
out of my price range. But that’s what Vermont Restaurant 
Week is for. 

The friendly service — and the waitstaff’s bright green 
shirts reading “Keep Calm and Love Vermont" — did a lot 
to dispel my stress. It was lunchtime, and the atmosphere 
was casual. Three in my party opted for the VTRW deal, 
which gave us each an appetizer and a sandwich for $15. 
And, what the heck, I figured: Since I was living it up for 
the afternoon, I was going to spring for a drink, too. The 
Lindy Hop ran me $9, but it was generously sized, made 
with gin, sweet vermouth, Fernet Branca, citrus bitters 
and orange soda. 

The scallop ceviche was melt-in-your-mouth tender, 
accompanied by pickled peppers and cilantro sprigs. 
Another small plate of grilled leeks, green onions and 
asparagus came on an individual-size cutting board with 
a generous dollop of red-pepper romesco. I like grilled 
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Pasture Raised 

PASCOLO RISTORANTE 
OPENS ON CHURCH STREET 
The FARMHOUSE GROUP’S filth 

restaurant, pascolo ristorante, 
opens at 83 Church Street on 
Friday, May 2. It’s no big news 
that the basement restaurant 
will continue the company’s 
practice of showcasing local 
foods, this time in an Italian 
style. But what else can diners 
expect? 

Managing partner jed davis 
recently told Seven Days. "It's 
going to be very' casual. We 
want this to be a Tuesday- 
night restaurant where you 
just pop in and the food is 
familiar and great." 

The historic brick base- 
ment looks much as it did 
during its 23 years first as 
Sweet Tomatoes, then Three 
Tomatoes Trattoria and finally 
nika. One exception: Davis and 
co. have knocked out a wall 
where there was most recently 
a wine room to allow diners to 
watch chefs make pasta from 
scratch. 

Those pastas are the anchor 
of Pascolo’s menu. Six varieties 
— including spaghetti, rigatoni 
and bucatini — each come 
in three different prepara- 
tions. For example, wide, flat 
pappardelle can be topped 
with sausage, fennel cream, 
brandy and sage; served with 



a rich lamb ragu dotted with 
mint and basil; or tossed with 
wood-fired mushrooms in 
truffle cream sauce. 

Besides the 20 different 
pasta dishes (including two 
versions of lasagna), entrees 
include 10 pizzas (the Etna 
pie features Guild Fine Meats 
pepperoni) and classic Italian 
dishes such as eggplant 
Parmigiana, polio al mattone 
and zuppa di pesce. 

guild tavern wine director 
alex moran carefully selected 
a range of Italian wines to pair 
with the food, but Trebbianos 
and Montepulcianos aren’t the 
only taste of the old country 
with which diners can wash 
down pasta. Birra Peroni and 
Birra del Borgo ReAle Extra 
IPA join Vermont beers on tap. 

Guild Tavern bar manager 
sean mckenzie also brings 
Italian flavors to Pascolo’s 
cocktails, such as the histori- 
cally titled Ostrogoth, made 
from gin, Cocchi Americano, 
creme de violette, chamomile 
and fresh sage. 

Lunch sendee will join 
dinner about a week after 
Pascolo opens. Farmhouse 
Group director of marketing 
kristina bond says to expect 
many of the same pastas and 
pizzas as are served at dinner, as 
well as hot and cold sandwiches 
made with Guild meats. 

Entrees 
& Exits 

BELTED COW BISTRO CLOSES 
IN ESSEX; OPENINGS IN 
COLCHESTER AND BRANDON 
“We had to make hard deci- 
sions to decide if we can go 
into May," says john delpha. 
chef and co-owner of the 
belted cow bistro in Essex 
Junction. “We can’t.” 

Delpha and wife and 
co-owner caitlin bilodeau will 
close their restaurant after a 
final casual dinner service on 
April 30. Though the Belted 
Cow has a strong local follow- 
ing, Delpha says that loyalty 
wasn’t enough to support the 
restaurant. “The winter was 
just devastating,” he explains. 
‘We can’t bounce back. It’s 
been a pleasure being here for 
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five years, and we thank everyone 
who supported us." 

Delpha says he and Bilodeau 
will return to the Boston area, 
where the pair previously fed 
fans of his world-class barbecue 
and sophisticated comfort food. 

Back in Essex, foodies are 
hoping to attract a new restau- 
rant with community appeal. 
Bridget meyer, an organizer of the 

5 CORNERS FARMERS MARKET, Says 

she and others from that group 
have discussed the possibility' of 
bringing a community-supported 
restaurant into the space. 


While one community mourns a 
central restaurant, another greets 
a new one. Following drastic 
renovations, mcgillicuddy’s on 
the green opened last week 
in Colchester. According to 
owner david nelson, traffic at 
the former Jack & Grill space 
has been steady, thanks to eager 
locals who have long been 


monitoring the restaurant’s 
progress. 

Soon those diners will be 
able to enjoy meals such as 
comed-beef-and-cabbage or 
bangers with sweet potato mash 
served on a canopy-covered deck. 


Brandon, too, has a new spot to 
grab a meal, cafe cmac is a sequel 
to brandon music CArt inside the 
spifly new compass music and arts 
center. The same owners, edna 
and Stephen sutton, are behind 
this second location devoted to 
enjoying fine art and music along 
with the culinary arts. 

The cafe serves homemade 
quiche, coffee and sweets from 
10:30 a.m. until 4 p.m. daily. Edna 
Sutton says Brandon Music Cafe 
still serves dinner with live music 
shows and will host a special 
Mother’s Day high tea. But events 
may gradually migrate to the new 
space, where Sutton has a larger 
kitchen in which to prepare her 



American and British comfort 

On a recent Monday, daily 
specials included several soups, 
including carrot and ginger, 
garden mint and pea, and ham 


and vegetable. If it sounds perfect 
for a spot of tea, that’s the inten- 
tion. Fans of Sutton’s brews will 
soon be able to enjoy a cuppa at 
the new space, where she plans 
to open a full-service tearoom. © 
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Cheesemaking & Charcuterie Courses 


Take two weeks to learn hands-on artisan food production. Courses on 
artisan cheesemaking and charcuterie, featuring the Cellars at Jasper Hill, 
Ivan Larcher, and Cole Ward. 

www.sterlingcollege.edu/summer 

Sterling College 
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Spring Special 


1 large, 1 -topping pizza, 
12 wings and a 
2 liter Coke product 
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asparagus with a bit of crunch, but this was slightly on the tough 
side — possibly because it’s early in asparagus season. 

The star of the app show, though, was the plate of golden-brown 
Cabot Clothbound cheddar fritters served atop berry compote. 
A satisfying crunch on the outside gave way to the tangy, melty 
cheese within, and the sauce added just enough tart sweetness to 
the savory cheddar. 

I spent so much time thinking about the appetizers that I 
almost forgot we were expecting the next course, but soon enough 
it arrived. The sandwiches came on cutting boards, plated with 
salads in ice-wine vinaigrette or fries, plus a pickle. My friends 
chose the burger and the porchetta, of which I (of course) tried 
bites. I picked the black-sesame roasted turkey with kimchi, house 
Sriracha and chicken liver pate, served pressed on crusty wheat 

Sesame seeds and cilantro added the occasional pops of flavor, 
and the pate served as a creamy condiment for the turkey. To my 
disappointment, though, the kimchi added crunch but little flavor, 
and the Sriracha was hardly noticeable. The sandwich was very 
good, but it seemed afraid to offer more than a suggestion of the 
more exotic flavors. 

I left feeling full and satisfied, not just from the food but from 
the service and ambiance. Though I've long since digested the 
meal. I’m still dreaming of those cheddar fritters. 

ANDREA SUOZZO 

Fever Reliever: 

Prohibition Pig, Waterbury 

At last year’s Vermont Restaurant Week kickoff, I was less than 
two weeks away from gallbladder surgery. This year, on the first 
day of the 10-day event, I went home from work with the flu. 

Illness has put a major crimp in my style, if style means gorging 
on three-course prix-fixe dinners. While Mrs. Grass Hearty 
Soup mix has been a staple of my VTRW so far, I did make it to 
Prohibition Pig for a welcome dose of (solid) comfort food. 

We arrived just before 7 p.m. to find a half-empty dining room, 
which quickly filled to the brim. Our server immediately warned 
us that the duck duo entree (very honestly named “Duck Duck”) 
was two plates from selling out, so we ordered it immediately. 

We also ordered our starters and the other entree, along with 
a Mexican Coke and soft pretzels from the regular menu for my 
dining partner. He reasoned that we could use the spicy Heady 
Topper mustard that came with the pretzels to clear our sore 
sinuses. 


The haricots verts salad with garlicky vinaigrette was 
refreshing on its own. Crunchy beans and Bibb lettuce, mixed 
with bitter endive and sweet candied walnuts, roused even our 
compromised taste buds. Truffled crimini mushrooms were the 
meaty stars of our other starter, a simple, comforting take on 
mushroom toast showered in pungent grated Parmesan. 

The Duck Duck turned out to be more of a salad than a showcase 
of mallard flesh. The beautifully prepared smoked breast was 
served in tiny strands that added meaty seasoning to a pile of bitter 
greens. Bayley Hazen Blue cheese, dried cranberries and pickled 
onions balanced the salad, which served as a base for house-cured 
duck confit. The duck leg was exceptionally flavorful, but could 
have benefited from more rendering and a crispier skin. 

My pork ragout entree came in a dauntingly large bowl with 
homemade al dente rigatoni. Fresh tomatoes and kale were stewed 
with chef Michael Werneke’s signature pork products: guanciale, 
Italian sausage and bacon. They blended seamlessly while each 
exerted their own meaty personalities. 

We ended our meal with Oreo Pate, crafted from “locally 
harvested Oreo livers." It was essentially a large, rectangular 
presentation of mashed Oreo middles, balanced with salty 
pistachios and a tangy berry puree. 

Did I leave feeling healthier than when I entered? Of course. 
Oreo livers are full of vitamins. 

ALICE LEVITT 

What the Doctor Ordered: 

Antidote, Vergennes 

Since the birth of our little boy, Asa, nearly 10 months ago, my 
husband and I have changed countless diapers, commiserated 
over sleep deprivation and swooned together over the little person 
for whom those are small sacrifices. 

What we haven’t done much is go out on dates. 

And so on Friday, I walked my generous sister-in-law 
through Asa’s bedtime routine and hightailed it to downtown 
Vergennes, where Colin and I met for dinner at Antidote. Tucked 
in a subterranean space on Green Street, Antidote bills itself as a 
“speakeasy” — but feels a little like your mom’s basement. That’s 
OK. What Antidote lacks in polish, it makes up for in motley 
charm, and in an eclectic menu that suggests whoever is behind 
the scenes is having a great deal of fun. 

I found Colin happily ensconced at the bar, sipping a Founders 
Brewing Company Breakfast Stout and chatting up the bartender. 
We were both a little giddy; date night felt like playing hooky from 
real life. Seated at our table for two, we ordered from the inventive 
cocktail menu and mapped out our dinner. 
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My first course — a blackened rare tuna loin, served 
with minted cucumbers — arrived artfully arranged in a 
martini glass. I unceremoniously dumped the entirety on 
the small plate where the glass had perched and dug in. 
Colin’s Caesar salad was crisp and delicate, and we agreed 
that the fresh, silvery anchovies were among the best we’d 
ever sampled. 

When it came to choosing an entree, I felt a little 
guilty passing up the grilled-asparagus-and-pickled- 
ramps tacos — especially after our quirky waitress told 
us she’d gathered the ramps herself. But the Misty Knoll 
Farms “angry” chicken tacos didn't disappoint; pleasant 
spice followed up the initial sweetness of the pulled 


Colin and I made short work of one taco apiece, then 
turned our attention to the house-cured pastrami he'd 
ordered. It may have been the most sublime sandwich 
I’ve tasted in years. How, after all that, I managed to eat 
an entire banana pudding for dessert, I’ll never know. 

Midway through our meal, the restaurant was full, 
bustling and still cozy. Antidote may not have the 
refinement of big-city' restaurants up the road, but it 
manages a rare feat; Just about everyone seems at ease 
there. Two tipsy women out for a night on the town, 
a father-and-son duo in matching ball caps, couples 
meeting up for double dates — I was charmed by our 
dinner companions, and by the inclusiveness the 
restaurant seemed to cultivate. 

Full and happy, Colin and I agreed, as we ascended back 
to the street, that Antidote was a fitting choice for our rare 
night out together. Just what the doctor ordered. 

KATHRYN FLAGG 


A Bite of Burlington: 

Bluebird Tavern, Burlington 

Even in the relative wilderness of Addison County, where 
I lived for the past several years, I heard about certain 
Burlington-area restaurants: L’Amante; Juniper; Bluebird 
Tavern. So when my first Vermont Restaurant Week as a 
g Burlington resident rolled around, it was the only excuse 
£ I needed to sample one. Joined by friends and colleagues 
S Ethan de Seife and Andrea Suozzo, I kicked off VTRW at 
1 Bluebird Tavern on St. Paul Street. 

5 The house was looking a little empty at 6:30 on a Friday 

evening, but the handsome, wood-accented interior was 
warmly lit, and the enthusiastic front-end staff showed us 
right to our table. 


Andrea and I opted for the $35 fixed-price menu, while 
Ethan ordered the cod from the regular menu. Our Plaid 
Salad starters arrived with an appetizing snack platter of 
cheese, fermented onions, candied walnuts and mustard. 
(Pro tip: You can score the platter by checking in with 
Bluebird on social media.) 

The salad amounted to a heaping dome of raw kale, 
attractively adorned with thin slices of apple and a healthy 
sprinkling of red onions, both crispy and fermented. 
I’ll happily eat a full head of raw kale, but I had to admit 
that these salads were on the dry side. I got several bites 
that were all kale and none of the delicious honey-shallot 
dressing. 

My dining companions fared better on their main 
courses. Ethan’s a la carte cod entree was deemed a well- 
balanced dish. Andrea’s schnitzel was fried in a crisp, 
buttery batter and served with a succulent juniper jus over 
buckwheat spaetzle. 

My lobster strozzapreti was the dud of the evening. The 
hand-rolled, al dente pasta was served with a thick cream 
sauce. Mint, fava beans, jalapeno peppers and cubes of pear 


should have added zip, but the flavors were lost amid that 
sauce and the starchy' strozzapreti. 

Dessert was more of a success. My chocolate panna 
cotta, topped with pretzels, satisfied my sweet tooth. 
Andrea’s “Velveteen Rabbit” dessert of carrot and red 
velvet cake with rich cream cheese ice cream was a hit. 

All told, though some of our dishes bore out Bluebird’s 
glowing reputation, I think Ethan best summed up the 
experience the following day when he called the meal 
“good but not great." 

XIAN CHIANG-WAREN 


Moose on the Loose: 

The Elusive Moose, Waitsfield 

Few films induce hunger quite as effectively as Tampopo, 
the 1985 Japanese comedy that was this year’s Vermont 
Restaurant Week “Foodie Flick.” Depicting the concoction 
of a perfect bowl of ramen, the film really concerns the 
sensory richness of gustation. 

Post-screening, five of my coworkers and I were 
cinematically sated, but our bellies were a-rumblin’. We 
decamped for the Elusive Moose, a 3-month-old restaurant 
located near the Big Picture Theater in Waitsfield. There 
was no ramen on the menu, but this thoughtful moose 
offered tasty, well-prepared dishes that satisfied us all. 

I was the rogue of the group, ordering not from the 
VTRW menu (which had too many mushroomy foods 
for my taste) but from the regular bill of fare. The New 
England fish chowder was terrific, larded (literally and 
figuratively) with salt pork and beautifully sweet haddock. 
I did not share. 

For my main dish, I opted for the cider-braised pork 
shank, which, nestled in a bed of cheddar grits, stood 
upright on the plate, a presentation that drew oohs from 
my tablemates. Easily a two- if not a three-meal portion, the 
meat was sweet and tender and fell off the bone with the 
merest prod from my fork. The grits would have benefited 
from a little more salt, seasoning or fresh vegetables, but 
that didn’t detract from the succulence of the meat. I 
brought the shank bone home for the doggie. 

Every one of my coworkers sampled this year’s VTRW 
featured cocktail, the Champlain Sunset, and they all 
loved it. I stuck with Citizen Cider’s Unified Press in a 
can, which play'ed very nicely with the cider-braised pork. 
Our kind waitress diagnosed Empty Glass Syndrome and 


More food after the classifieds section. 
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administered soothing treatment with 
alacrity. 

My dessert, a bananas Foster bread 
pudding, was perfect. Please don’t change 

This was hearty, earthy, satisfying food. 
Do not elude this moose. 

ETHAN DE SEIFE 

Over the Falls: 

Simon Pearce 
Restaurant, Quechee 

At Simon Pearce in Quechee, the sensuous 
experience starts before you even enter 
the restaurant The building hugs the 
Ottauquechee River — which is roaring 
this time of year — and overlooks a 
dramatic waterfall. And you just have to 
roam the stunning showroom of Pearce’s 
elegant glassware before dinner. During 
our visit, glassmakers were shaping 
martini glasses, which whetted our thirst 
for drinks to come. 


The advantage of an early-evening 
reservation was getting one of the best 
seats in the house — beside a tall window 
practically on top of that dizzying 
waterfall. In our party of four, two diners 
ordered last year’s Vermont Restaurant 
Week cocktail, a Vermont Gimlet, and 
declared it “herbaceous and refreshing.” I 
had an old-school dirty martini in one of 
those nicely weighted glasses. 

My starter, creamy white-bean 
crostini, consisted of two thin slices of 
toasted baguette with a jam-like bean 
spread and sliced cherry tomatoes. 
Garlicky and aromatic, it was delicious. 
Equally so was the mound on the other 
end of my rectangular plate: a delicate 
mix of white beans, three types of slivered 
mushrooms, and something tiny and 
chewy I couldn't identify. Heavenly. In the 
middle, a small nest of beet microgreens 
tasted like spring. 

My entree, a porcini mushroom 
risotto, was unexpectedly sculptural and 
lovely: The risotto was gracefully spooned 
across a wedge of acorn squash. Alongside 
it, chard was draped like a languishing 
lady. The plate was further dotted with 
tiny chunks of turnip and carrot. The rice 
was a wee bit too al dente for my taste, but 
the flavor was rich and satisfying, as was 
the perfectly cooked, kissed-by-maple 
squash. My mouthful of turnip was bitter, 
but the delicately sweet carrot made up 
for it. 

My chosen dessert, a classic vanilla 
bean creme brulee, was nothing short of 
exquisite. Served in a shallow dish, the 
custard was silky and not overly sweet, 
while the crust was perfectly, well, crusty, 
and broke with the merest jab of my 

I'm definitely returning this summer, 
to dine and listen to that waterfall roar. 

PAMELA POLSTON 
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In Homage 


When Frank Ferrante dons horn- 
rimmed glasses, a cigar, and a 
greasepaint mustache and eyebrows, 
he transforms into his childhood 
hero Groucho Marx. Discovered by 
Marx’s son while studying drama 
at the University of Southern 


Ferrante embodies the legendary 
comedian in An Evening With 
Groucho. Accompanied onstage by 
pianist Jim Furmston, Ferrante ad 


libs his v 
anecdotes 


d songs, validating the 
ties’ assertion that he 
st living interpreter of 


AN EVENING WITH 




L istening to Matteo Palmer play 
the guitar, it's hard to believe 
he's only 17 years old. The steel- 
string virtuoso turns heads each time 
he brings his fingerstyle playing to 
the stage. Among his rapidly growing 
legion of fans is Grammy Award-winning 
producer Will Ackerman, the driving 
force behind Palmer's stunning debut 
Out of Nothing. A reflection of the rising 



talent's emotional depth and musical 
maturity, the album announces his 


Voice Choice 


arrival in a genre primarily populated by 
players two and three times his age. The 
fret-board wizard presents a salon-style 
show with the Hokum Brothers as part 
of the Mt. Philo Inn Artist Series. 

MATTEO PALMER 

Friday, May Z. 7-10 p.m.. at Mt, Philo Inn in 
Charlotte. $20 suggested donation. Into, 425- 
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Of Heather Maloney's vocal prowess, New 
York Times music columnist Val Haller 
wrote, “If I’d closed my eyes, it could have 
been Joni Mitchell.” Just how does one live 
up to such an endorsement? In Maloney’s 
case, effortlessly. The singer-songwriter 
and guitarist is blessed with a soaring voice 
perfectly suited for what she describes 
as “adventurous folk.” Paired with her 
songwriting abilities, she has a one-two 
creative punch that makes for arresting 
live performances. Her recently released 
EP, Woodstock, also features indie-folk 
quartet Darlingside. The captivating 
performer treats listeners to an intimate 
show in celebration of Ripton Community 
Coffee House's 19th anniversary. 



Middlebury College seniors Hai Do, Cameron McKinney, Jill Moshman and 
Rachel Nunez take audience members on a journey through time and space in 
Reconstructed Notions. Double majors in dance and economics, Japanese, 
psychology and sociology, respectively, the four culminate their studies in a 
dynamic joint performance. With varied approaches to choreography, this 
diverse work finds Do exploring ideas of hell inspired by Buddhism and 
Vietnamese folk religion. McKinney investigates 
aspects of the psyche based on Japanese 
Butoh performance art Rounding out the 
evening, Moshman examines memory’s 
influence on physical movement, while 
Nunez focuses on how 
theories of gender 
and performance 
relate to her own 
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Orcarva Gardens & Greenhouses 


Open for the Season! 


Certified Organic Plants for Vermont Gardens 

Our greenhouse smells amazing! Come take a 
peek at our fragrant, flowering plants for spring! 
Our collection of unique herbs, annuals and peren- 
nials is hard to beat. CSA shares are still available. 


MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: Aargh. 

Williston. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT WITH LESLEY GRANT: The 

elements. River Arts Center. Morrisville. 10 a.m. $5. 

STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: Engaging narratives 

age 6. Jaquith Public Library. Marshfield. 10-11:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: 

YOUNG ADULT READS BOOK CLUB: Lit lovers ages 
m, 3:30 p.m. Free. Info. 748- 


p.m. Free. Info. 603-646-2422. 

PERCUSSION ENSEMBLE & AFRICAN DRUMMING 
CONCERT: UVM students culminate the semes- 

Info, 656-7776. 


Free. Info. 626-6459. 

MICHAEL 0. KRAUSE: Investigating the impetus 
presents 'The Decisions for War 1914.' A light lunch 
University. Northfleld. noon. Free. Info, 485-2183. 


VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS SPRING FILM 
RESIDENCY: DENIS MALONEY: The cinema- 

VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS SPRING FILM 
RESIDENCY: ELAINE MCMILLION SHELDON: In 

theater 

'IN THE NEXT ROOM (OR THE VIBRATOR PLAY)': 

Arts, Middlebury College. 7:30 p.m. $6-12. Info, 


language 

ENGLISH ASA SECOND 
LANGUAGE CLASS: Those with 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Speakers hone their 

Office, Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 6:30-8:30 

montreal 

$24-44. Info, 514-739-7944. 

AMARYLLIS: VERMONT'S EARLY VOICE: Susanne 

suggested donation, info. 545-2309. 



Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $28.80- 

'THE SPITFIRE GRILL': Catherine 


mid-Atlantic dish to share. Info. 878-6955. 

CHUCK DUDLEY: Hometown happenings drive the 

CORNELIA WARD: The local author signs and dls- 

CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: W 

JOHN STARK BELLAMY: Musing on mishaps and 

:h- and 20th-Century 
I. Plainfield. 7 

space. Info. 454-1298.jeanne@jeannehaskell.com. 

POEMCITY: DANIEL LUSK: Inspired by Lake 

Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 


THU.l 


MARCH FOR HEALTH & DIGNITY: Vermonters give 


AUTUMN'S ABUNDANT GARDEN DISPLAY: Master 

6-7:30 p.m. $10: preregister. Info. 434-4834. 



UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


DANSKO 


BILLINGS FARM & MUSEUM OPENING DAY: Visitors 

free for kids 2 and under. Info. 457-2355. 
MUSHROOM CULTIVATION: Arl Rockland-Mlllerof 

spawn home. Red Wagon Plants, Hinesburg. 5-6:30 
p-m. $20: preregister. Info. 482-4060. 


community 

MERCY CONNECTIONS MAY LUNCHEON: Attendees 


fairs & festivals 


WAKING WINDOWS 4: A four-day fete features 


'STILL MOVING: PILOBOLUS AT FORTY': Fans of 


VERMONT COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS SPRING FILM 
RESIDENCY: AMREEKA': A Palestinian Christian 


health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. In 


PJ STORY HOUR: Little ones dress for bed and wind 
Library, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 849-2420. 
SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 leam 

Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

VERMONT INSTITUTE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
HOMESCHOOLING SERIES: Now hear this! 


Info. 846-7063. 

PRIMO MAGGIE: SONGS & SOCIAL JUSTICE: A 

Labor Hall, Barre, 5:30-10 p.m. $20-25: cash bar. 
Info. 479-5600. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: Pizza 

Free. Info. 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake their 
Memorial Library. Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 
MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 

ie. Buttered Noodles. Williston. 10-10:30 


language 

BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers 
Street Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 
PLAUDERSTUNOE: Conversationalists with 


COUNTERPOINT: the U32 High School Camerata 

directed by Nathaniel Lew. U-32 High School, 
Montpelier, 7 p.m. $5. Info, 540-1784. 

MARTHA REDBONE: Backed by a five-piece 

Info, 603-646-2422. 

SHELBURNE VINEYARD FIRST THURSDAYS 

985-8222. 

STELLA. AVERAGE LOOKING MULLIGHANS & 

show. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 7 p.m. $3-10. 
Info, 518-314-9872. 

theater 

'BLEACHER BUMS': The Vermont Actors' Repertory 
Box, Rutland, 7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 775-0903. 

Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. $22. Info. 644-2977. 

49.50. InTo. 775-0903. 

'IN THE NEXT ROOM (OR THE VIBRATOR PLAY)': 

See WED.30. 7:30 p.m. 

NATIONAL THEATER LIVE: 'KING LEAR': Academy 

Dartmouth College, Hanover. N.H.. 7 pjn. $23. Info. 


words 

'BEST OF THE BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP 
2014' READING: Peter Biello. Martin Bock. Paul 

KEVIN BROWN: The Montpelier-based mystery 

Library. Montpelier. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

POWERFUL POETRY & DECADENT DESSERTS: 


SPRING FORWARO CREATIVE WRITING 

STORYCODE VERMONT MEETING: Lit lovers get 
Writers Project Burlington. 6:30-9:30 p.m. Free. 

VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL BOOK 
DISCUSSION: B.I.G.: BIG. INTENSE. GOOD BOOKS': 


FRI.2 




2 DAYS ONLY! 

FRI. MAY 9 6am-8pm 
SAT. MAY 10 8am-5pm 



LARGEST 
SELECTION 
IN THE STATE 


Holiday Inn 
1068 Williston Rd 


879-7943 or 878-8071. 

RUMMAGE SALE: Affordably priced clothes, books 
Fairfax, 3-7 p.m. Free. Info. 849-6313. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

p.m. $14. Info. 862-2269. 

CHA CHA SOCIAL: Dancers practice their steps 

Williston. lesson. 7-8 p.m.; dance. 8-10 p.m. $8-14. 
Info, 862-2269. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Lar Duggan. McKinley 

MARSHFIELD CONTRA DANCE: Fiddlers Shirley 

Marshfield. 7 p.m. $5-10. Info. 426-3190. 
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APR 30- EDUCATORS' APPRECIATION WEEKEND 

MAY 4 Teachers and librarians are inviled to 


loin Peter Biello, 

SAT 3 IASON CHIN: GRAVITY 

FRI 9 NORA CARON: 

7PM NEW DIMENSIONS OF BEING 


THU 22 EVE O. SCHAUB: 
7PM YEAR OF NO SUGAR 


SUN 15 DAVE LANDERS PH.D.: I WISH I 
2PM TAUGHT ME HOW TO SHAVE 



FRI.2 » P.50 


I , www.phoenixbooks.biz w\ ) 






calendar 



Summer’s coming! 
What’S your Style? 


Try our Summer Shorts for full college credit in 
7 weeks or less starting June 11, OR choose from over a 
thousand of our standard 13-week courses starting May 19. 

Either way, GGV has you covered. 

COMMUNITYn r . , 

C* fS* Register Now! 

OF^VERMONli www.ccv.edu 800-228-6686 


Slow the Flow 


Plant a 


rain garden 


Rain water from strong storms sheets over roofs and driveways, 
picking up debris along the way. Stormwater can pollute our 
streams and Lake Champlain. You can help slow the flow of 
stormwater and help keep our waterways clean. 



www.smartwaterways.org 

A program of the Chittenden County 
Regional Stormwater Education Program 


OUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 

dancing, 7:30-10 pjn. $7. Info, 877-6648. 

'RECONSTRUCTED NOTIONS': Middlebury College 


CLOTHES EXCHANGE: Fashionistas refresh their 

6- 8 p.m. S100 Shop First tickets 
859-9222. 

ROARING 1920S SPRING SOIREE 
& BENEFIT: Attendees dress as 

7- 10:30 p.m. $100; preregister; limit. 


Igbtq 

RU12? LGBTQA COMMUNITY CELEBRATION: "THE 
BIG REVEAL': Cocktails, catered fare, and live and 

RU12? Community Center. ECHO Lake Aquarium 



film 


7:30 p.m. $15-40. Info. 655-8900. 


a.m. $5-6. Info. 658-7477. 

LAUGHTER CLUB: Breathe, clap, chant and ... glg- 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 

ACORN CLUB STORY TIME: Little ones up to 
m. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 


Berlin, 7-9 p.m. Free. info. 223-1151. 

GABRIEL KAHANE & ROB MOOSE DUO: The multi- 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $15-25. Info. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
CHOIR: Directed by James 

Nature's Realm.' Ackley Hall, Green 
Info, 287-8926. 

JOHN FAULKNER: The Ireland-bom singer and 

MATTEO PALMER: Alongside the Hokum Bros., the 

PETE SEEGER TRIBUTE CONCERT: Sharon Abreu 

STEVE GILLETTE & CINDY MANGSEN: The folk 

Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7:30-11 p.m $10. Info. 
518-561-6920. 

VERMONT YOUTH ORCHESTRA 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE CONCERT: 

Burlington. 7 p.m. $5-10. Info, 863-5966. 

seminars 

NEW NEIGHBORS PROJECT WORKSHOP: A 

i; preregister. Info. 388-4964. 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 


BORN YESTERDAY': A corrupt business tycoon 

Hyde Park Opera House. 7-9:30 p.m. $10-18. Info. 

'CABARET GUIGNOL': See THU.l. 

'AN EVENING WITH GROUCHO': Award-winning 

Hall. Randolph. 7:30 p.m. $10-30. Info. 738-6464. 

FIRST FRIDAYS WITH NORTHERN STAGE: Informal 

Junction. 5-7 p.m. Free. Info. 291-9009. ext. 126. 

'IN THE NEXT ROOM (OR THE VIBRATOR PLAY)': 

See WED.30, 7:30 p.m. 

‘THE QUARRY': See WED.30. 

THE SPITFIRE GRILL': See WED.30. 

words 

ELIZABETH MATTIS-NAMGYEL: The author of The 

Donations. Info. 333-4251. 


SAT.3 


agriculture 

BURLINGTON COMMUNITY TREE NURSERY 

art 

'SPARK & CEREMONY': MarshReld's countryside 

MIDDLEBURY STUDIO SCHOOL POTTERY SALE: 

Middlebury Studio School, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 


CRAFT & VENDOR SHOW: Folks get their Fill 

326-4189. 


VERMONT ANTIQUE EXPO & SALE: Dozens of 


KAMIKAZE COMEDY: Using audience prompts and 

show. 6:30 p.m.; adult show. 8:30 p.m. $5-10. Info, 
578-4200. 


DAY OF RUSSIAN CULTURE: A 

HOOPAPALOOZA V: Hula-Hoopers showcase their 

Club. Burlington City Hall Park, 11 a.m.-2 p.m. $10; 
$50 per team. Info. 860-3349 or 793-8303. 

dance 

'RECONSTRUCTED NOTIONS’: See FRI.2. 
VERMONTER'S BALL: Tunes by DJ Robbie entertain 


SWANTON GREEN UP DAY: Nature lovers clear the 

393-0829. 

CAMBRIDGE AREA ROTARY BIKE. BOAT & GEAR 

CLOTHES EXCHANGE: See FRI.2. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

HOOFIN' IT FOR HOPE CALCUTTA: Neighbors 

featuring $1,000 to the top winner. Eagles Club. 
$75 per couple. Info, 309-9763. 

PAINT RECYCLING: Households and businesses 

Montpelier. 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 855-724-6809. 

SHEEP SHEARING & HERDING: Spring has arrived! 


fairs & festivals 


VERMONT OLD CEMETERY ASSOCIATION SPRING 

ter. Info. 773-3253. tgifvt@msn.com. 

environment 

EARTH DAY CELEBRATION: Kiddos and their 

GREEN UP DAY: The Winooski Valley Park District 

MARSHFIELD GREEN UP DAY: Volunteers lend a 

noon. Free. Info. 426-3849. 


food & drink 

CAMBRIDGE AREA ROTARY PIE FOR BREAKFAST: 

CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers tap into the 
Burlington, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 448-5507. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

Center. Rutland. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 753-7269. 


VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: BARTENDER 


The Inn at Weathersfield. Perkinsville.10 a.m.-8 




ID. SPIRIT EXPO: Li 


RUSSIAN CULTURAL FESTIVAL: L 

WAKING WINDOWS 4: See THU.l. noon-2 a.m. 


BEYOND THE HILLS': A friendship between 

Center, Middlebury College. 3 & 8 p.m. Free. Info. 


WHAT IS FASCIA?: Certified structural Integra- 

Room, Hunger Mountain Coop. Montpelier, 12:30-2 
p.m. $7-10; preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 


MOMMY & ME TEA: Mothers, grandmothers care- 


EARLY CHILDHOOD MAYFEST: Kiddos ages 6 and 

p.m. Free: cost of pony rides. Info. 985-2827, ext. 12. 


SAT.3 » P.52 



MDI OUVfcK PhUI’LfcS S/t 

r 

The 


"STAND UP. SIT DOWN. 


& LAUGH" 


MARC BOUCHARD. KYLE GAGNON. 

ASHLEY WATSON. KIT RIVERS. & JOSIE LEAVITT 
Tuesday, May 13 at 7:30 pm, FlynnSpace 

Season Sponsor (gOITICaSt MelSa SEVEN DAYS 

flESEEanai/ 

www.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn lodayl _ 



calendar 
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Help us double 
our donation! 


Last year, with your help, we raised more than $6000 
for the Vermont Foodbank. This year, the Vermont 
Community Foundation's Food and Farm Initiative 


will match our total donation up to $5000. 


a 



SAT.3 « P.51 

SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free; prereg 


GREEN MOUNTAIN YOUTH SYMPHONY 

8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 888-4470, info® 

HEALTHY KIDS DAY ATTHE Y!: Youngsters get 
Burlington, 9 a.m. -2 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


THE SOUND INVESTMENT JAZZ ENSEMBLE: Dick 


NEEDLE FELT CRAFT: Children ages 10 and up 

NEEDLE FELTING CLASS: Using needles, skewers 

482-5189. 

SATURDAY STORY TIME: Youngsters and their 
Books Burlington, 11 a.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 
SPANISH PLAYGROUP: Little ones up to age 5 

Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Into 878-4918. 

STORY EXPLORERS: GREEN: Little ones learn 

10:30-11 a.m. Free with admission, S9.50-12.50. 


VERMONT CHORAL UNION: Jeff Rehbach conducts 

Hall, McCarthy Arts Center SL Michael’s College, 
Colchester. 7:30 p.m. $10-15; free for SMC students 
With ID. Info, 554-2000. 

VERMONT PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA: A spring 
ill, Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $5-15. 


VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MASTERWORKS: Jaime Laredo conducts a 

ture, 7 p.m.; concert 8 p.m. S16-61. Info, 863-5966. 

outdoors 

INTERNATIONAL MIGRATORY BIRD DAY: An 


Intervale Center, Burlington. 12:30-3 p.m. $5-10; 

seminars 

3D PRINTING, DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 

USING OBITUARIES & CITY DIRECTORIES IN 
GENEALOGY RESEARCH: Lynn Johnson helps 

Library, Fort Ethan Allen, Colchester. 10:30 a.m.- 


music 

BTV BIG BEAT DANCE: DJs Apple Juice Kid and 

Arts Riot Burlington, 8:30-11:45 pm. $15. Info. 
540-0406, bigbeatdance.com. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE WIND ENSEMBLE: Student 

Info. 603-646-2422. 

HEATHER MALONEY: The classically trained singer 

open mic. Info, 388-9782. 

MOUNTAIN DULCIMER MINI-FEST: 

SARAH BLACKER: Blending acoustic 
rock, folk and jazz, the 2013 New 


sports 

FUNDAMENTAL FIELD HOCKEY CLINIC: Members 

talks 

BERND HEINRICH: As commencement speaker. 


BOEING BOEING’: See FRI.2. 7:30 p.m. 

’BORN YESTERDAY’: See FRI.2. 

’GIRL IN THE OTHER ROOM, Sarah Jo Willey's 

Albans Historical Museum, 7:30 p.m. 




'THE QUARRY': See WED.30, 7:1 


SALON RECEPTION: Performers 

4-6 p.m. Free. Info, 824-8167, ext. 101. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


agriculture 



bazaars 

VERMONT ANTIQUE EXPO & SALE: See SAT.3. 


dance 

SACRED CIRCLE DANCING: Teens, adults and seniors 




fairs & festivals 

WAKING WINDOWS 4: See THU.1, 7 p.m, 

food & drink 

COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: The Ladles Auxiliary 



VERMONT RESTAURANT WEEK: See WED.30, 11 


health & fitness 


COMMUNITY RESTORATIVE YOGA: Tisha Shull 



kids 

GREEN MOUNTAIN YOUTH SYMPHONY 
AUDITIONS: See SAT.3. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 


Williston 11-TI:45 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 




FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 



montreal 





t a woman making the 

transition from prison 

back into the COmmUm 


mercy 

V connections / 


'PHYSICAL THERAPY 

KIDS & FITNESS 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 


Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1 1 1 3 So. Burlington I 658-0080 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com 


Williston I 864-5351 

micheller2@edgevt.cc 


calendar 



MON. 5 

agriculture 


AMANDA LEGARE: The owner of Amanda's 



dance 

SHAKTI TRIBAL BELLY DANCE WITH SUSANNE: 







health & fitness 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See FRI.2. 
HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft Larken 





ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get acquainted 



language 

ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Proficient speakers 


montreal 


music 

AMARYLLIS: VERMONT'S EARLY VOICE: See 







TUE.6 


business 

BURLINGTON BUSINESS ASSOCIATION SUMMIT: 



dance 

BALLROOM DANCE CLASS: Instructors Samir and 



SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 



fairs & festivals 

SUMMER CAMP FAIR: Representatives from local 



film 



food & drink 

THE PENNYWISE PANTRY: On a tour of the store. 



games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 



health & fitness 

ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE WORKSHOP: Katie Back 





VINYASA ATTHE VINEYARD: Susan Buchanan of 



CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagina- 




imew 


this spring and shake 
off those frown lines. 

Dysport Injectable & 

Obagi Chemical Peel Event 

Thursday, May 15 from 1-6PM. 

Call to reserve your spot today! 


(J) Specials , 

-4 who bring a new friend. 

— $50 off and special pricing per unit Dysport Injectable 
O to treat moderate to severe wrinkles and lines. 

^ $50 Obagi Blue Radiance Peels 

CO 

Free makeovers with La Bella Donna 
National Makeup Artist 




Dorset Street 

DERMATOLOGY 


325 Dorset Street, Building 1 • South Burlington, VT • (802) 660 8808 • dorsetstreetdermatology.c< 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


PRESCHOOL STORY TIME & CRAFT: 




878-4918. 



YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschoolers 



outdoors 

EARLY SPRING WILD PLANT WALK: Herbalist Annie 



WED.7 


community 

HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 









MARTIN SANDLER: The acdain 



MICHAEL ARNOWITT: In a performance lecture, the 



MILTON HIGH SCHOOL NATIONAL HISTORY DAY 
ENCORE! ENCORE!: Local students share newfound 



THOMAS DENENBERG: Shelburne 



theater 

THE QUARRY 1 : See WED.30. 7:30 p.m. 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: UVM English professor Emily 





Spoil tjovrs ivifh handoraf+e-d Vermont c-hoc-ojatecj 

Mother’s Day is Sunday, May 11** 

7SO PINE ST. & 65 CHURCH ST. IN BURLINGTON. RT 100, WATERBURY CENTER 



DISCOVER THE RAIL VERMONT 


CVEXPO.ORG 

802.878.5545 

VTCRAFTS.COM 

802.879.68i7 




CARE 


We'll be ^ 
here when you 
need us. 


■= = Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 

1311 Barre Montpelier Rd (next to Burger King) / 371.4239 


Help Make the Rail Trail a Real Trail. Visit LVRT 


MAY 3 & 4 


SATURDAY 9-5 'SUNDAY 9-4 
18™ ANNUAL SPRING 

Featuring traditional, contemporary 
A country crafts, antiques A 
collectibles, fine art. furniture, 
gourmet specialties A much more! 


1 OFF COL POM 


J 

ADMISSION: S7/CHILDREN l 


S7/CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE 


• EVERY DAY / EVERY NIGHT 

• NO APPOINTMENT Needed 

• ALL INSURANCE Accepted 

• LOWER CO-PAY than the ER 

• LAB and X-RAY on site 


Get in. Get out. 
Get Well. 

Vermont Medical Center 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


Free Library. 235 College St.. 




ANIMAL COMMUNICATION 
WORKSHOP: Come for a fun day 


7. 70 a.m.-4:30 p.m (arrival 9:45 
a.m.J. Cost: $100/6-hour w ork- 

Homestead, 2825 Hollow Rd.. 

482-5251, jsoquet&gmavLnet 


INTRODUCTORY STONE 
CARVING: A few of the great 


Sculpture Center. 636 Marble SL. 
West Rutland. Info: The Carving 

438-2097. info&carvingstudio. 

MONETIZE YOUR CREATIVE 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

OURLINGTONOTYARTS 


KIDS: DARKROOM PHOTO: 

darkroom! Ages 8-12. May 77. 1-3 


1:30-3:30 p.m. Location: Yoga 
Roots, 6221 Shelburne Rd.. suite 
740. Shelburne. Info: Golden 

845-399-2436. rosine® 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




coaching 

CREATIVE ENVISIONING: It' 


IngJun. 2, 7-8 p.m. $100-525 0 
House. 173 North Prospect St.. 


BCA Center. 135 Church SL, 

PHOTOGRAPHING SPRING 

experience. May 8 & 75. 6-8 p.m.. 
May 70. 70 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: 
5144/BCA members; $760/non- 

735 Church St.. Burlington. 


WAY OF THE BOW. TEEN SCOUT: 

Way of the Bow: Students will 


camp. Location: ROOTS School. 
192 Bear Notch Rd. (GPS will fail 


FIND THE PERFECT WORK FOR 




ADV. WOOD: DESIGN PROJECT: 

25-Aug. 73. Cost: $380/person 


BEGINNER WATERCOLOR: 


looked at and fixed. Sat. & Sun.. 
10 a.m.- 6 p.m., Jut. 19-20. Cost: 
$245/person (members $207. 
nonmembers $230, shop fee $15, 

Shelburne Craft School, 64 


Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. In 


$20S/person (members $ 157.50 . 
nonmembers $175,+ $30 materi- 




LIFE COACHING GROUP: Spring 


of May 7. Cost: $800/2-hour 

Melissa Lang, 338-2984, 


SHELBURNE 

^^RAFT 

SCHOOL 


INTRO TO WOOD: SHAKER 
TABLE: Instructor: Rachel 

finishing. Students will build 
their own Shaker-style hall table. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING: 

Working on location at 




DAY IN VERMONT: 

WATERCOLOR: Join Vermont art- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF JEWELRY 

p.m.. Jut. 9- Aug. 13. Cost: $250/ 
person (members $ 193.50 , non- 
members $215. + $35 materials 

School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. 
Infb: 9S5-364S. 

FURNITURE REFINISHING: 




receive individual instruction 

p.m. Jut. 14-Aug. 25. Cost: $240/ 
members $200. + $40 materials 

School. 64 Harbor Rd.. Shelburne 
Craft School. Info; 985-3648. 

SKETCHBOOK SHENANIGANS!: 

sketchbook-based exploration 


the limits of the definition of art. 
While this class will challenge 


box. it is nota strict skill-based 

focus is imaginative play! 6 Thu.. 
5:30-7:30 p.m.. Jut. 10-Aug. 14. 
Cost: $180/person (members 


Harbor Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 

WAX CARVING-METAL: 


ramiliarity with thewoodshop 
environment. 8 Mon., 5:30-8:30 
p.m.. Jun. 23-Aug. 11. Cost: $435/ 

members $350, + $85 materials 
fee). Location: Shelburne Craft 
School, 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 


included. 5 Wed., 5:30-7:30 p.m.. 

(members $207, nonmembers 
$230. + $15 material fee & cast- 

Craft School. 64 Harbor Rd.. 

WHEEL AND HAND-BUILDING: 

Instructor: Jules Polk. Breaking 

$270/person (members $207, 


Shelburne. Into: 985-3648. 

WHEEL-THROWING/INT.TO 
ADV.: Instructor: Rik Rolla. 


p.m. Jun. 18-Jul. 23. Cost: $215/ 
person; members $ 193.50 ; ma- 

Craft School, Shelburne. Info: 

MIX-LEVEL WHEEL-THROWING: 

Instructor: Rik Rolla. This course 

will be guided through the 


for you! 8 Wed. 4:30-6:30 p.m.. 

members $ 230. +$40 materi- 

Craft School, Shelburne. Info: 
985-3648. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 


266 Pine St. Burlington. Info: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


9:15 p.m. Cost: $70/7-hr. class. 






Foodie 


NOW THERE’S A 
SMARTER WAY TO 
COOL ANY ROOM. 


MITSUBISHI 

ELECTRIC 


Schedule a new system by Memorial Day and get $100 


34 Commerce Ave. 
South Burlington, VT 05403 
802-864-7156 • benoure.com 


GOGGLE TANS ARE 
BETTER AT 
SUGARBUSH. 


$32 9 2014/15 For20s Pass 


$49 9 2014/15 Mt. Ellen 7 Pass 


$1049 2014/15 All Mountain 7 Pass 

Youth 12 and under FREE when a parent purchases an Adult 7 Pass. 
Ski/Ride FREE this spring with select 2014/15 passes. 


Hurry, prices increase after 5/7/14. 


Call 800.53.SUGAR or visit sugarbush.com and get yours today. 


The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
900+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
and cideries, plus dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 



classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


DANCE « P.S7 

LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


Club, 20 Crowley St.. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757. 

empowerment 

INCREASING YOUR INNER 

PATHWAYS OF GROWTH FOR 
WOMEN: This experiential 


55 Clover La.. Waterbury. Info: 




153 Main St.. Burlington, info: 
652-4548, nynnarts.org. 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS 
SERIES: INTITIATION & 
SEQUENCING: This workshop 


Our goal will be to facilitate a 


May 2 focuses c 

McMahon. Teens/adults. Fri. 

May 2 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: $22/ 

St., Bur/ington. Info: 652-4548, 

generator 

generator 

generatorvt.com 


INTRODUCTION TO 
SOLIDWORKS: Learn the basics 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE: 


■ S216/BCA members. 
Auditorium ), 250 Main SL, 


Cost: $I60/person; S144/BCA 


healing 


CHAKRA PERSONALITIES 
& HEALING: Join author. 

II a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: S75/4-hour 


Spirit Dancer Books & Gifts. 125 
Info: 660-8060. spiritdancer. 

HEALING DANCE FOR WOMEN: 

May 13. 5:30-6:45 p.m. Cost: 


helen day 


BASKETMAKING WORKSHOPS: 
THE MARKET BASKET: Weave 


J. Clancy. May 3, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

•s; $115/non- 
i: Helen Day 




LASER CUT JEWELRY: C 


herbalist Wed.. May 7. 6-8 p.m. 

224-7100. inro&vtherbcenter.org. 

HERBAL FIRST AID WITH 
7SONG: Join us at VCIH the 

Zs!)?a!I!l-5^m l toL*Sre/ May 

224-7100, info@vtherbcenter.org, 

HERBS FROM THE GROUND UP: 

life. Every Mon., 9:30 a.m.-3p.m.. 
May 5-Oct. 13. Cost: 5900/per- 

252 Main St.. Montpelier. Info: 
224-7100, info@vtherbcenter.org, 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Early Spring Wild Plant 
Walk. Tues., May 6, 6-7:30 p.m., 
sliding scale $10 to 0, prereg- 

Wisdom of the Herbs 2014 

27, May 24-25, Jun. 28-29. Jul. 
26-27. Aug. 23-24, Sep. 27-28. 

Oct. 25-26 and Nov. 8-9, 2014. 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 

Wed., Apr. 30, 6-8 p.m. Garden 


the plants. Tuition $1750; pay- 






language 


i. Brush up or 


5-6:30 p.m.; Beginner/Adv. Beg.. 
6:45-8:15 p.m. Cost: $125/per- 


Info: Vermont Aikido. 862-9785. 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE: 

SUMMER SESSION: Six-week 

locations. Jun. 9-Jul. 18. Evening 

28-31! We also offer private and 

Tremblay, 881-8826, aflcr.org. 

LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 

Center. Info: 585-1025, spanlsb- 

OH LA LA! SPRING FRENCH 



VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

Jiu-Jitsu training builds and 
helps to instill courage and self- 


of the world's best Julio "Foca" 


certified 6th Degree Black Belt 


under Carlson Grade Sr., teach- 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil! A 5-time 


Featherweight Champion and 
3-time Rio de Janeiro State 

Mon.-Fri.. 6-9 p.m.. & Sat.. 10 


55 Leroy R d.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072, iulio@bjjusa.com, 

meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 




AIKIDO: This circular, nowing 


Aikido of Champlain Valley, 257 

Metal & Light). Burlington. Info: 
951-8900. burlingtonaikido.org. 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 


Burlington Shambhala Center 

dom. Shambhala Cafe (medita- 
first Saturday of each month. 9 

and socializing) is held on the 
third Friday of each month. 7-9 


MEDITATION » 





It’S The Point’s 

WORLD TOUR! 


Umiak Outfitters New Store 
1203 Williston Rd. South Burlington 
(Across from Higher Ground) 


Stowe & South Burlington store locations 


Vermonts Largest Selection of 

Canoes, Kayaks & Stand-Up Paddleboards 


Spend $100 and 
Recei ve a Special $20 
Mother's Day 
Gift Certificate! 
May lst-llth 


Independe nt Ra dio 


104.7 & 93.3 BURLINGTON 
104.7 & 100.3 MONTPELIER 1 
95.7 THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
103.1 & 107.7 THE UPPER VALLEY A 


1800 Mountain Rd. I Stowe. VT 05672 / 18021 253- 2661 


Our first trip this time is to^ 

illapalooza in Chicago, 

a, ring Kings of Leon, Arctic Monkeys, Lorde, 
he Avett Brothers, The Head and The Heart, 
Foster the People, and dozens more. 

rune pokittmcomf 13 " 5 


JRk UMIAK 

0 " ,4w " Owtffreens 


120.1 Willislon Rd. 
S. Burlington, VT 
(802)651 8760 
Foimerly Canoe Imports 
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classes 


= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


MEDITATION « P.59 

Center. 187 S. Winooski Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 658-6795, burl- 


MINDFULNESS AND STRESS: 

Response: Skills For the Real 

mindfulness can help. You will 

Ing May 75. 5:75-6:30 p.m. Cost: 
$80/1.25-hour class. Location: 


TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 

Info: Stuart Paton. 999-4255. 


ROOTS OPEN HOUSE & SKILL 


and the land. Skill share! People 

p.m. Location: ROOTS School. 

19 2 Bear Notch Rd. (GPS will Tail 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE 01 


spirituality 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


a class. Location: Bao Tak Fai 
Tai Chi Institute. 1 00 Church 
St., Burlington. Info: 864-7902, 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


MUSICAL THEATRE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
WORKSHOP: Join Bill Reed and 


a.m.-noon. dally. Cost: SISO/daily 

Info: Wind Ridge Books of 


233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. Info: 


2-6. Cost: $77 O/person. Location: 
Karme Choling. 369 Patneaude 
La.. Barnet Info: 633-2384, 


training 


A COURSE IN SACRED 
MANTRAS: Study and practice 

House. 773 North Prospect St. 
730-0772, vermonti® 


well-being 

MOONLIGHT BODY MIND SPIRIT 

Hotel. 60 Battery St. Burlington. 
Info: 893-9966, 


writing 


JOURNAL: CREATIVE 
NONFICTION: Summer writing 


p.m.. Sat, 8:30 a.m. 576/class. 
$6 0/mo.. $160/3 mo. Location: 

Burlington. Info: 735-5465, 




Cost* $700/person. Location: 
Spotlight Vermont SO San Remo 


CRAFT DISTILLING COURSE: 


May 79-30. Cost: $2,500/11- 


9 a.m.-noon. Cost: 5750/daily 

Barn. 233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. 
Info: Wind Ridge Books of 


Kimberlee Harrison. 985-3091. 

WRITE NOW: Developing your 




ning May 22. Cost: $795/8 2-hour 
classes. Location: Wind Ridge 


98S-3091 , kimberlee&windridge- 

PERFORMANCE WRITING: 


yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 




ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. $15. 

Location: North End Studio B. 
294 N Winooski Ave., Old North 
End, Burlington. Info: 999-9963. 


985-3091 , kimbertee@windridge- 


WRIT1NG MICRO MEMOIRS: 

pieces (200-700 words) can 

27. Cost: $150/6 2-hour classes. 

Vermont Writers Barn. 233 Falls 
Rd.. Shelburne. Info: Wind Ridge 

Harrison. 985-3091, kimberlee i® 

WRITING SAMPLER SUNDAY: 



EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

$730/c/ass card. $5-1 0/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kifbum St. Burlington. 
Info: 864-964 2. 


HONEST YOGA, THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

or $130/10-class card. $12/ 


$100/10-class punch card. 

.. Blue Mai I next to 


Info: 497-0736. 

LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 

class; $!20/10-class card: $130/ 

SOUTH END STUDIO: We are not 

times. Cost: $13/class: passes & 

South End Studio, 696 Pine St. 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 


Prenatal. Postnatal (Baby & 

Yin & more! May 3. 71 a.m.-noon. 


May 10. 11 a.m.-l p.m., Yoga & 

p.m.. Mother's Day Yoga w/ 
10:45-11:30 a.m.. Yoga Roots 

& caregivers); Mon., 3:30-4:30 
p.m.. Yoga Roots Saplings (K-4th 
grade) ; May 17. 11 a.m.-6 p.m.. 
The Birth That's Right For You 

Yoga Roots. 6221 Shelburne Rd., 
985-0090. yogarootsvtcom. 



music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THE LAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



Low 

Anthems 

Nat Baldwin talks bass, basketball 
and his new album, In the Hollows 



O n his new record, Nat Baldwin 
wanted to find consistency. Writ- 
ten while the Dirty Projectors 
bassist was training for a mara- 
thon at his home in Kittery, Maine, In the 
Hollows is a product of his twin passions: 
art and athletics. Baldwin would train in 
the morning, immerse himself in the nov- 
els of Nabokov, Ben Marcus and Flannery 
O'Connor while he recovered in the after- 
noon, and then work on music into the eve- 
ning. The result is an album rooted equally 
in discipline and emotion, and whose song 
cycle reflects Baldwin’s curious spirit and 
methodical nature. 

As with his earlier solo works, the ar- 
resting pop suites on Hollows center 
around Baldwin’s prodigious instrumen- 
tal skill and reflect the influence of his 
avant-garde-jazz background. But they are 
also deeply intimate pieces whose varied 
themes are given life amid wandering vo- 
cal melodies flecked with spectral strings 
and percussion. The songs are both engag- 
ing and challenging, ofFering riddles for in- 
quisitive minds and comfort for tired souls. 

This Saturday, May 3, Baldwin will per- 
form with Vetiver drummer Otto Hauser 
at the Winooski United Methodist Church 
as part of the Waking Windows 4 music 
festival. In advance of that show, Baldwin 
spoke with Seven Days by phone about his 


new release, his background and the link 
between music and basketball. 

SEVEN DAYS: You come to Vermont 
pretty often. I gather you like it here. 

NAT BALDWIN: I love it. I think the first 
time was in 2008, and I've been coming 
back consistently ever since. The Angio- 
plasty Media guys always treat me great. 
And I’ve met a lot of cool people through 

SD: I hear they made you a bacon cake 
for your birthday recently. Tell me that's 
as awesome as it sounds. 

NB: [Laughs] It is. That was amazing. It 
works better than you might think. 

SD: I see Ryan Power is opening your 
hometown show. 

NB: Yeah, I’ve known Ryan for years. We 
played together the first time I played in 
Burlington, and we’ve become really good 
friends. So I asked him to come do the 
album-release show in Kittery. He’s been 
here a few times now, and people freak out 
about him. He has a strong fan base here. 
He’s a very talented guy. 

SD: Speaking of the new record, was 
there anything specific you were trying 
to do or get across with it? 


NB: I wanted to make something that was 
a little more consistent than my past re- 
cords. In past records, there was a wider 
spectrum of things happening from song to 
song. I hadn’t written a batch of songs all at 
once before. So after a couple of months of 
writing, these songs seemed to fit together 
nicely. There is a spectrum of ideas within 
the songs, but they’re linked. 

SD: There seems to be a sonic consis- 
tency, too, especially in the string ar- 
rangements. 

NB: That’s Rob Moose from yMusic. He 
did some arrange- 
ments for some of the 
first songs I had writ- 
ten for the album for a 
festival we were play- 
ing, and I loved them. 

So when it came time 
to record the album, 

I asked him to bring 
those arrangements 
and if he wanted to do 

sic can sometimes 
be rather spare, instrumentally. Was 
there a concern of overdoing it with the 

NB: I didn’t want the arrangements to take 
away from the intimacy of the songs. I want 
it to still feel like a solo record with little 
adornments here and there that accent and 
punctuate certain parts. I love listening to 
solo music. It can be really powerful, espe- 
cially live. But for an album, for the defini- 
tive recordings of these songs, 45 minutes 
of just solo bass could potentially be kind 
of challenging. So having really simple but 
nice arrangements that buoyed the feeling 
of the song, to move things along, I think 
it worked. 

SD: How did Otto Hauser fit in on drums? 

NB: Most of my music is cyclical and al- 
ready has a repetitive rhythm happening. 
So it’s sort of obvious how drums would 
work, but almost too obvious. It’s hard to 
imagine sometimes what drums would do 
to it. Or maybe, it’s hard to imagine them 
not doing something super obvious. But 
he seemed like somebody who could do 
something interesting. So we came up with 
some really simple parts, minimal stuff 
that added something to the song and fit in 
the framework and approach. 

SD: In concert, it’s just you and Otto. 
How much do you have to adjust from 
the album versions of songs to a live 

NB: It’s just been me solo for a long time. 
So just adding one person is going to be 


cool. And the string arrangements ... the 
songs were already the songs, and the 
strings came after. I haven’t figured out 
how to incorporate them in addition to the 
other stuff I have to do. And in the smaller, 
intimate places we’re playing, hopefully 
the energy of the live performance will 
translate. So it makes sense to play kind of 
stripped down. And it’s a hell of a lot easier 
to tour that way. 

SD: How has your jazz background in- 
formed your music with Dirty Projec- 
tors and your solo work? 

NB: At this point it’s 
kind of subconscious, 
stuff that’s embed- 
ded over the years. It 
just becomes a part 
of you. your musical 
identity. Whatever 
you’re doing, it’s a 
confluence of every- 
thing you’ve studied 
and experienced in 
the past. I don’t ever 
think consciously of 
how I can incorpo- 
rate aspects of jazz 
or avant-garde music into stuff I’m doing 
now. But it probably does seep in there 
somehow. Like, when I’m singing, coming 
from a jazz background, I’m thinking a lot 
about phrasing, working with and against 
the time in music, going behind the beat 
or rushing the beat. It’s all things that I 
thought about while studying jazz, and 
though I’m not consciously thinking about 
it while writing a song, it’s become part of 
me as a musician. 

SD: Before you got into music, you were 
a serious basketball player. Do you see a 
connection between music and sports? 

NB: Well, in Dirty Projectors there are six 
people. There are five people on a bas- 
ketball court and we can say, on average, 
there are about five people in a rock band, 
maybe four. So everyone has their defined 
roles in a band, which is similar in basket- 
ball. Everyone has their positions and the 
role they play within the team concept. So 
just that simple idea is a very direct corre- 
lation. You’ve got the lead singer and the 
lead scorer. There’s the rhythm section 
and the guys setting picks and rebound- 
ing. As long as you know your role and are 
aware of how it fits in a team framework, 
or a band framework, it will ultimately 
lead to greater success. © 


INFO 



WHATEVER YOU’RE DOING, 
IT'S A CONFLUENCE 
OF EVERYTHING 
YOU'VE STUDIED AND 
EXPERIENCED IN THE PAST. 

NAT BALDWIN 
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The Awakening 

After months of anticipation, we’re 
finally on the verge of what I’ve 
referred to more than a few times as 
the coolest music festival in Vermont, 
Waking Windows 4. 1, for one, am 
relieved. For starters, this year’s lineup 
is rigoddamndiculous and I'm anxious 
for the fun to start. For another thing. 
I’ve been pimping this fest for months 
and I’m starting to run out of puns 
and references to the words “waking" 
and “windows” — not to mention I’ve 
got only a month left to come up with 
suitable jazz puns before the Discover 
Jazz Festival starts. My job is hard. 

Kind of. 

Anyway, if you’ve already leafed 
through this week’s issue and are only 
now getting to my li’l column — it’s cool, 
I flip to iSpy first like everyone else — 
you might have noticed the feature on 
page 36 highlighting seven nonlocal 
bands worthy of your eyes and ears at 
this year’s fest. And maybe you checked 
out the interview with nat Baldwin on 
page 62. And then maybe you thought, 
Wow, that’s a lot of Waking Windows 4 
coverage! 

Then you might have paused, 
considered said coverage and thought, 
Wait a sec. None of those bands are local 
Have you forsaken Vermont bands like 
you did Vermont beers last week, dan 


bolles? Why don't you go drink a PBR 
and watch a nickelback cover band, you 
sellout! Why do you hate Vermont!? 

Jeez. Settle down. We’re going 
totally locavore in the column. But I’ll 
be drinking Narragansett this weekend, 
thank you very much. Because they’re 
sponsoring WW4. (Note to 'Gansett: 
Please to be sending the Del’s Shandy to 
Vermont. We Rhode Island expats are 
curious/terrified to try it.) 

I wanted to save the local bands for 
the column for a couple of reasons. One, 
there's a ton of them playing WW4. And 
two, even with all the great regional and 
national bands, in my mind the locals 
are the backbone of the festival. Since 
this column is where you and I get to 
chat one-on-one, I figure it’s the best 
place to sing the local scene’s praises. 
But first I’m gonna hit you with some 
math. 

At last count there were 108 
performers slated to play WW4. You 
can buy a weekend pass for all four 
days for $20. 1 try not to opine on 
ticket prices too often, but that’s an 
unbelievable deal that works out to 18 
cents per band. Obviously, you can’t 
possibly see all 108 bands — unless you 



are tim lewis, of course. But even if you 
only see, say, five bands, which you can 
easily do in only a couple of hours on 
any night, that’s less per band than the 
typical $5 door charge at most local 
clubs. That, friends, is a steal. 

The fun begins on Thursday, May L 
The Monkey House has an all-Vermont 
lineup beginning with three quarter 
husky, a side project of waylon speed’s 
kelly ravin and his girlfriend kristen 
przybylski, with Ravin on drums and 
Prz „. Kristen on tele and vocals. 

I’ve never heard them, but I'm an 
unabashed Ravin fan. Plus, I love the 
info on their Facebook page. Under the 
General Manager tab they list, “Ain’t no 
one telling KP and KR what to do.” And 
under Influences they list “Each other.” 

Rounding out the lineup are a 
longtime personal favorite, anachronist, 
longtime Tim Lewis favorite vedora, 
my ole buddy lowell Thompson, brett 
hughes' monoprix — Full disclosure: My 
bro and Seven Days' steve hadeka are in 
that one — the whiskey dicks and Waylon 
Speed. By the way, I caught WS at 
Higher Ground last weekend and here’s 

Holy shitballs. 

Across the roundabout at oak45 
— use the crosswalks, kiddos — local 
microlabel NNA Tapes is throwing a 
gnarly experimental pop showcase, the 
local highlight of which is ryan power, 
fresh off his gig with Nat Baldwin in 
Maine. Also, say hi to Vermont expat 
peter negroponte, who plays with 

GUERILLA TOSS. 

Those looking for more chill 
environs may want to swing by Misery 
Loves Co. for a DJ set by heloise 
williams, or the Mule Bar for hip-hop 
and EDM courtesy of melo grant, tricky 
pat, mean martin and gold cheng. By the 
way, you’ll find similarly interesting DJ 
sets at both of those venues all weekend 
long, including from the likes of vinyl 

RITCHIE, COOLEY, BONJOUR HI and CRIBWELL 

& goodspeed, to name but a few. Check 
your local listings. 

Things really get rocking on Friday, 
May 2. The Monkey has another ace 
local slate, including paper castles, 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow QDanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 



ANGIOPLASTY & MSR PRESENT 
\ OFFICIAL WAKING WINDOWS PRE-PARTY 
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AWKWAFINA, CELESTIAL SHORE 
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DJ GAGU, DAN FREEMAN 


VCTv BUZZ AROUND TOWN PRESENTS J 

©MORN I NG PARADE 


A COMEDY 
EXTRAVAGANZA: 

A TRIBUTE TO 
ROB A. LACLAIR JR. 










WED. 30 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: I 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & i 
MANHATTAN PIZZA . 
NECTAR'S: VT Comet 


ON THE RISE BAKERY: Tim Davis (singer- 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Game Night. 5 p.m.. Free. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open Mic with John 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun Ja 


THU.l 


FINNIGAN'S PUB: 


MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 


LD SQUARE: The Tenderbellies (rock). 

IE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): 


BROTHERS LOUNGE ft ST 


Girl Power For reasons we don’t quite understand, EDM is very much a 
man’s world. Despite its exponential growth in popularity around the globe, the genre 
remains dominated by male DJs and producers, particularly at the upper levels. But 
increasingly, women are threatening to shatter that glass ceiling, led by London’s lisa 
lashes. Lashes is widely regarded as the finest female DJ on the planet, and is the only 
one to crack the prestigious DJ Mag Top 10. Lashes plays Zen Lounge in Burlington this 
Thursday, May 1, with DJs dread, vakkuum and chia. 


o stowe/sniuggs area 


PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Trivia Night. 7 


ZEN LOUNGE: Li! 


THE MONKEY HC 


northeast kingdom 


FRI.2 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: 'No Diggi 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: W 



for Adults & Teens 

ENHANCING MOVEMENT 
POTENTIAL S EXPRESSION 

INTITIATIDN 6 SEQUENCING 

Friday, May 2 from 5:45-7:45 pm, 

Flynn Center Studios 





FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 


ChamplainIane? 

I 2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne • 985-2S76 • champlalnlanes.com' 


DRINK SPECIAL: 

maple white 
RUSSIAN 








ULTRAVIOLET, EASTERN MOUNTAIN TIME and 

Portland, Maine’s whale oil. Local 
highlights from the later session include 

BLUE BUTTON, SNAKEFOOT AND PRINCIPAL 
DEAN, HELOISE AND THE SAVOIR FAIRE and the 

ubiquitous disco phantom. 

The folks from local collective 
Friends + Family have a pair of 
showcases on Saturday, including an 
afternoon session at Sloane Mercantile 
featuring loopy Vermont expat nuda 
VERITAS, lo-fi popsters SUPER BONHEUR, 
understated and under-appreciated 
indie-folk duo wren and mary, and 
lifemusik mit andre, a side project of 

ANDRE WELKS of LAWRENCE WELKS & OUR 

bear 2 cross renown. Then the F+F gang 
move over to the MLC Bakeshop for a 
slate of hard-rocking regional bands, 
including, among many others, (new 

ENGLAND) PATRIOTS, BANNED BOOKS and KAL 

marks — see the WW4 feature on page 
36 for more on that last band. 

If pretty indie-folk is more your 
speed, swing by oak45 and catch 
another strictly local showcase with 

GREGORY DOUGLASS, CAROLINE ROSE, MARYSE 
SMITH and MICHAEL CHORNEY, the DUPONT 
BROTHERS, QUIET LION, and CAM WILL — See 

the review of Will’s latest on page 67. 

Finally, WW4 wraps up with, of all 
things, a pizza party at the Monkey 
House on Sunday. Locals devil in the 
woods and hello shark open the day 
and give way to Boston’s fat creeps and 
WW3 vets speedy ortiz before Disco 
Phantom closes it all down, as he 
should. 

So, yeah ... any questions? © 
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MONTPELIER 


5. 10 APEX 
5.« THE MAIN SQUEEZE 
5. 17 SOULE MDNDE 
5.23 HFINQUE 

5. 30 FAAI FAIOAY W/ SATTA SOUND 


PLAINFIELD 


5. 02 THE HOUSE BOND 


VENTJI 
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FARM-offshoOt the MOUNTAIN SAYS NO, the 
AL MOORE BLUES BAND, the WILLOUGHBYS and 
PHIL YATES AND THE AFFILIATES. By the Way, 

I never got the awesome pun in Yates’ 
band's name until recently saying it out 
loud to my girlfriend on my way to their 
recent show at the Monkey. (Try it, I’ll 
wait...) In other news, sometimes I’m 
kind of a dummy. 

Oak45 has an enticing showcase of 
local indie and electropop, including 

LAUREN AKIN, NYIKO, TOOTH ACHE, and POURS. 

The last group has been generating a 
bunch of buzz for their long-awaited — 
still awaited, dammit! — debut record, 
including from the scribes at NME 
magazine, who get bonus points for 
using the word “gossamery” to describe 

BRYAN PARMELEE'S VOCals. 

Meanwhile, at the MLC Bakeshop, 
Burlington-based punk label Get 
Stoked! Records host a showcase 
featuring some snarling local hardcore 
and punk talent, including gorgon, 

the WORST FIVE MINUTES OF YOUR LIFE, 


VULTURES OF CULT and TYLER DANIEL BEAN. 

If you'll recall, Bean garnered national 
attention last year for his excellent emo 
record Longing. His follow-up 7-inch, 
Everything You Do Scares Me, is equally 
potent. 

Saturday, May 3, is the pinnacle of 
WW4, not least because it features the 
unveiling of the festival’s crown jewel: 
The outdoor stage on West Canal Street 
outside Donny’s New York Pizza. And 
what a lineup! On the local angle, it 
includes the brass balagan, smittens- 

offshoot LETS WHISPER. SWALE, BARBACOA. 
ALPENGLOW and ROUGH FRANCIS — the 

last of whom, as you probably know, 
features 7D’s bobby hackney jr. But wait, 
there’s more. So, so much more. 

The Monkey House is loaded with 
Vermont acts sandwiching an evening 
comedy show with ultra-funny locals 
phil davidson and kyle gagnon and NYC 
comic sean oonnelly. The early slate 
includes ryan ober and the loose ends, 

the BURLINGTON BREAD BOYS, VIOLETTE 







CLUB DATES 


music 









barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Shane Cariffe (rock). 6 p.m., donation. 



geek. At least some of the inspiration for his band’s latest record, Lo-Fantasy, comes from 
the pages of the epic fantasy series The Lord of the Rings. And like the journey chronicled 
in Tolkien's classic tomes, Roberts’ new record adventurously traverses a wide array of 
treacherous terrains, stylistically speaking. The album is a rich fusion of funk, house, 
rock, African music and weird a cappella dwarf songs. OK, we made that last one up. But 
still, this is diverse, worldly and engaging stuff. Catch the sam Roberts band at the Higher 
Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington on Saturday, May 3, with current swell. 


MANHATTAN PI! 





RED SQUARE: DJ Craig Mitchell (house), 3 p.n 



RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Raul (salsa), G p.m.. 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Kirko Bang 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Si 



northeast kingdom 

PHAT KATS TAVERN: Flabberghaster (Jam). 9:30 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Starllne Rhythm Boys 

stoioe/smuggs area 


middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & STAGE: Toast (rock), 

upper valley 

TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Bow Thayer & Perfect 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Mister F (rock). 10 p.m., Tree. 

MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


SAT.3 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: BTV Big Beat Dai 







FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. free. ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Acoustic Stew (rock). S p.m„ 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Brett Hughes 



STEAK & ALE HOUSE 


We Speak Bicycle . ] 

We Repair, Sell, and 
Love Bicycles ONLY! 

We have all the Bells 
and Whistles Too! 


Trie Scuffer 
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Watch something LOCAL this week. 


REVIEW this 

Cam Will, Winter 
Left Its Lights On 

(SELF-RELEASED. VINYL, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



Cameron Boyd doesn’t have abackstory 
typical of most local musicians. The New 
Jersey native was a child actor whose 
primary claim to fame was a recurring 
role on the HBO drama The Sopranos, in 
addition to work in commercials, film and 
even a stint on Broadway. Fortunately, 
Boyd's story doesn't follow the unseemly 
trajectory common among child actors- 
tumed musicians like, say, Leif Garrett, 
Corey Feldman or Lindsay Lohan. Now 
based in Burlington, Boyd performs under 
the name Cam Will. His debut full-length 


record, Winter Left Its Lights On, suggests 
he’s an entirely well-adjusted fellow, if 
maybe a little melancholy. It also reveals 
that his time as an actor was beneficial. 
Will — we’ll refer to him by his stage name 
from here on — proves a deft storyteller 
with a knack for cinematic arrangements 
and details that set moody, expansive 
scenes. 

Will's gentle, breathy warble, 
homespun melodies and self-aware 
lyricism recall Conor Oberstbut without 
the penchant for distressed melodrama. 
That’s not to say Will suffers a lack of 
emotional gravitas, merely that he's 
generally measured and tactful about it. 
On spare cuts such as "Find the Point,” 
“Nothing on the Trees” and "Open 
Container,” you can almost see Will 
writing late at night by the light of a 
bedside lamp against a creeping winter 
darkness. There’s a stark yet comforting 
quality to his writing, especially in those 
quieter junctures. 

In more expansive moments, Will adds 
feather-light adornments to his guitar- 
voice aesthetic that broaden his scope and 
evoke the desolate beauty of the record’s 
seasonal muse. On opener “Old Skyline,” 
a high-toned guitar arcs above a chugging 


Bow Thayer and 
Perfect Trainwreck, 
Eden: Live at the 
Chandler 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

It’s sort of hard to fathom why Eden: 

Live at the Chandler by Bow Thayer and 
Perfect Trainwreck exists on its own. 
Recorded at the Chandler Music Hall in 
Randolph in January 2013 and released 
in late April 2014, the live album captures 
the band playing its then-unreleased 2013 
record Eden live in its entirety. No doubt 
the show was a special night for fans, 
who had yet to hear the band’s third full- 
length. And judging from the recording, 
it was a heck of a performance as Thayer 
and company played the record virtually 
note for note. But that’s kind of the issue: 
They played the record virtually note for 

A good live album should do two 
things. First and foremost, it should 
capture a thrilling live performance, 
which, in fairness, Thayer’s latest mostly 
does — albeit at a fidelity only a notch or 
so above a soundboard bootleg. Two, it 
should offer a take on existing recorded 
material that augments or presents it in a 



fashion that’s really only possible in a live 
setting. With just a handful of exceptions, 
typically in admittedly fiery jams toward 
the end of the show, Eden: Live at the 
Chandler plays almost identically to Eden 
the studio album. 

When it was released last year, Eden 
signified a daring stylistic shift for Thayer 
and his band. Moving away from the 
roots-driven rock of their earlier canon, 
the album saw Trainwreck veering 
into jammier territory. In my review of 
the record, I wrote that while the new 
direction could well attract new legions 
of idle jam fans, it could also alienate 
listeners originally drawn to the band’s 
twangier leaning. So is the new live 
album a concession to the new fan base, 
a contingent that tends to prize live 
recordings over their studio counterparts? 

Bow Thayer and Perfect Trainwreck 
are a terrific live band. Thayer, in 
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acoustic progression and drummer Ben 
Newman’s laid-back shuffle like the flicker 
of northern lights. "Elmwood Cemetery” 
is a brooding, slow burn that simmers 
with intensity before succumbing to a 
whiteout of distorted guitar and rolling 
drums and washing away. The effect is not 
unlike something heard from the National, 
an acknowledged influence, in some of 
that band’s artfully dramatic moments. 

Winter Left Its Lights On is not without 
some minor flaws. At times, Will is guilty 
of over-exposition in his writing. And 
he’ll occasionally indulge in some clunky 
phrasing. But any of those trifles are more 
than offset by the album’s many fine and 
often beautifully understated moments. 
For example, the hook on “Chlorine.” 

Here, Will ends a pleading phrase with 
the line, "I’m just a boy in your arms,” and 
then lets those words and the gorgeous 
wisp of a melodic turn they’re carried on 
drift away in an airy ripple of guitar and 
organ. Sublime. 

Cam Will plays oak45 in Winooski this 
Saturday, May 3, as part of the Waking 
Windows 4 music festival. Winter Left 
Its Lights On is available at camwill. 
bandcamp.com. 



particular, is one of the most progressive 
and underrated banjo players around. 

And he’s a commanding front man to 
boot. In the moments when the band 
strays from what’s on the studio record, 
Eden: Live at the Chandler does offer 
some genuinely killer performances 
worthy of a live recording. Guest fiddler 
Patrick Ross kicks the devil’s ass down to 
Georgia and back on “12 Inch Steel.” And 
the extended versions of both “Trials” 
and “Wreckoning” offer heady takes on 
their studio counterparts, suggesting that 
the band has the capacity for a great live 
album. 

Maybe that’s precisely why the Eden 
redux feels like such a letdown. This 
band is capable of so much more than 
regurgitating material that already exists 
in a far superior form. Eden: Live at the 
Chandler could be a must-have for Thayer 
completists. Everyone else would likely be 
better served with the original. 

Bow Thayer and Perfect Trainwreck 
play the Tupelo Music Hall in White River 
Junction this Friday, May 2. Eden: Live 
at the Chandler is available at bowthayer. 
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UNIFORM SALE 

Tops Starting at $5 


2 DAYS ONLY! 

f FRI. MAY 9 
6am-8pm 
, SAT. MAY 10 
8am-5pm 

M l® 


$10 OFF $50 

All Uniform Purchases 

(excludes footwear) 
one per customer 
valid 5/9 and 5/10 only 


Holiday Inn 
1068 Williston Rd 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 







music 


CLUB DATES : 




WINOOSKI UNITED METHODIST 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Kristen Graves 






stowe/smuggs area 


tE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT 


middlebury area 

Party with DJ Earl (top 40). 9:30 

TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Live Music 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Groovestick [rock), 


SUN.4 


burlington 

FRANNY O S: Kyle Stevens 




stowe/smuggs area 


TUE.6 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Dead Set 

(Grateful Dead tribute). 9 p.m. 
free/$5. 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Da; 


Beats Music Stephen Levitin is better known as the apple juice kid, an 
eight-time DJ-battle champ who has produced singles for the likes of Mos Def, Wale and 
Azealia Banks, among others. He is also the cofounder of the Beat Making Lab, a unique 
class with a global reach that operates within the music department at the University of 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. This Saturday, May 3, at ArtsRiot in Burlington, the Apple Juice 
Kid headlines the BTV Big Beat Dance Party, performing alongside Burlington’s own jeh 
kulu percussion ensemble. Local DJ jah red opens the show, which is a benefit for the 


Mariposa Foundation. 



Budding Blox (EDM), 1° p.m.. 

LOUNGE: Dead Winter 

MON. 5 

Comedy OpenMicIstandup 

HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: 

burlington 

NECTAR'S: Ml YARD Reggae 

MLC BAKESHOP: WW4: Kids 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

f“rtI°a n njM^)'5 ,r p^ , free. l,St0 
Dataura (mooncatstyle). 9 p.m.. 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: WW4: 

PENALTY BOX: Trivia With a 

MANHATTAN PIZZA ft PUB: 


Chittenden county 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: 



Night 7 p.m., free. 


CHARLIE O'S: Karao 


stoioe/smuggs area 






middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & 



northeast kingdom 



chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 
HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Eric Friedman (rolk). 11 
SWEET MELISSA'S: Mass Appeal 



stowe/smuggs area 



chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Charlie 



WED.7 


burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: DJ Hospice 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Paul 




MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 




chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Dollar 




ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Padre Pauly [indie 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam with 






stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA ft LOUNGE: 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE ft 

STAGE: Trivia Night 7 p.m., free. 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m., free. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 
OLIVE RIDLEY'S: DJ Skippy All 





SPRING POOL SPECIAL 


Installation of 16x32’ in-ground 
pool starting at $24,000 





Woods 


SCAN THIS PAGE 


Sunday, May 11 


Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge 


TO WATCH A VIDEO 
SEE PAGE 9 


and answer 2 trivia questions. 


Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
Deadline: 05/04 at noon. Winners notified by 5 pm 
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Wing Woman 

Judith Vivell, Vermont Supreme Court lobby 


s 


I t's a brave contemporary artist who 
sets out to render large-scale like- 
nesses of exotic and glamorous 
birds. The work will inevitably be 
compared with that of John James Audu- 
bon (1785-1851), whose life-size drawings 
and watercolors of 497 species, repro- 
duced as prints in The Birds of America, 
endure as an unparalleled achievement of 
art and ornithology. 

Undaunted, Judith Vivell is showing a 
suite of a dozen monumental bird portraits 
in the lobby of the Vermont Supreme Court 
in Montpelier. Her skillful oil paintings 
differ from Audubon’s work in both their 
manner of execution and their intent. 

Audubon was as much a naturalist as 
an artist. He sought scientific accuracy in 
his detailed depictions, with the ambitious 
objective of cataloguing the North Ameri- 
can aviary — initially for an amazed British 
audience. Audubon could be expressive in 
the poses he chose for his subjects, but it’s 
each bird’s intricate details and rendered 
habitat, not Audubon’s own artistic inter- 
pretation, that consistently takes prece- 
dence in his work. 

Vivell is also a realist. She paints with 
great exactitude, expertly capturing the 
anatomy of long, looping necks and broad 
or pointed bills. The texture of feathers 
and subtleties in plumage colors are beau- 
tifully represented as well. 

But Vivell is much more an artist than 
a naturalist To her, birds primarily offer 
opportunities for aesthetic expression. In a 
statement introducing the Supreme Court 
show, Vivell notes that her training in the 
early-1960s New York art world, where 
gesture was everything, taught her that “art 
is not about documenting existence, but 
something far more ambitious; the subject 
of modern painting is expression itself.” 

It's a lesson she has transported from 
her SoHo studio in Manhattan to her sum- 
mer home in White River Junction — and 
from her grounding in abstraction to her 
later fascination with creatures of the sky. 

Eschewing Audubon's tendency to dra- 
matize his subjects, Vivell makes no at- 
tempt to give her birds personality traits 
with which humans might identify. From 
this dispassionate, distanced perspective, 
she is able to convey the otherness, the 
fundamental strangeness, of beings quite 
unlike ourselves. Vivell’s birds are entirely 
self-possessed. They seem to preen, but 
also appear wholly indifferent to human 
observation. It's clear they can get along 
just fine without us. 




Vivell’s birds are disconnected from 
their natural surroundings, too. The artist 
offers a suggestion of grass or water in a 
few of the paintings, but in most the birds 
appear against a neutral, monochromatic 
background that serves to focus attention 
on the birds alone. 


In her 5-by-9-foot triptych showing a 
flock of American white pelicans, Vivell 
manages to distinguish the birds’ grayish- 
white feathers from a grayish-white back- 
drop by giving the latter a faintly rosy glow. 
Although this three-part piece doesn’t 
fold, it resembles a Japanese screen paint- 
ing in both its stylized subject matter and 
its elegantly minimalist composition. 

At $20,000, the pelican triptych carries 
the heftiest price tag in a show whose least 
expensive items are offered at $8,500. Vi- 
vell is no amateur, and the pricing of her 
work is commensurate with her profes- 
sionalism. 

Her painterly effects can be utterly ex- 
quisite. Translucent feathers dangle like 
gossamer from the sides of a great white 
heron that crouches on a log against a 
mauve backdrop. 

The speckled cormorant in the fore- 
ground of another work stands as a pe- 
destrian foil to a roseate spoonbill with 
unfurled pink-and-white wings. One of a 
pair of Eurasian spoonbills on joined can- 
vases shows off similar coloring as it bal- 
ances balletically on a partly submerged 
foot and pecks delicately at its neck feath- 
ers. Its stilled companion turns toward 
the viewer but doesn’t seem impressed by 
what it’s seeing. 

And then there’s the bare-throated ti- 
ger heron with feathers that look like elm 


leaves, and a whooping crane that seems 
more furry than feathery. This latter piece 
is unusual in the show because die bird 
plays a supporting role to a larger element; 
finely veined lotus leaves accented by sun- 
light and shadows. 

But a full-frontal depiction of a red dish 
egret qualifies as the show’s least typical 
painting. With black streaks dribbling 
down from the bird’s tail feathers and 
scratchy scribbles on its chest, this speci- 
men is much less kempt than the other 11 . 
The egret’s punky hairdo enhances its ap- 

It should be noted that technology 
enables Vivell to work far more humane- 
ly than did Audubon. She captures her 
subjects with a camera before transpos- 
ing them onto canvas; he shot birds with 
a gun before posing them in his studio 
with thread and pins. Tens of thousands 
of birds were sacrificed to Audubon’s art. 
Vivell doesn’t ruffle her birds’ feathers, 
although she does warn us in her artist’s 
statement of "the bald fact of their likely 
annihilation.’’ 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 

INFO 



ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


BRUCE R. MACDONALD: The Visible Indivisibles 

5-9 p.m. May 1-June 30. Info, 800-639-1868. The 

CHITTENDEN COUNTY SENIOR ART SHOW: Artwork 

Reception: Wednesday, May 28. 6 p.m. May 1-28. 
‘CLOSE AT HAND': Twenty UVM senior art students 
Friday. May 9. 5-6:30 p.m. May 7-15. Info. 617-935- 

CREATIVE COMPETITION: This monthly exhibit 

DEBORAH HOLMES: Oil landscapes of the Champlain 
Valley. Meet the artist: Thursday. May 1, 6-8 pjn. May 

1- 31. Info, 863-6458. Frog Hollow in Burlington. 
DENIS VERSWEYVELD: Paintings and sculpture 

Friday. May 2. 5:30-8 p.m. May 2-July 31. Info. 
862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 

GREGG BLASDEL & JENNIFER KOCH: An exhibit 
couple. Reception: Friday. May 2. 5-8 p.m. May 2-31. 

KYLE THOMPSON & STEPHANIE LARSEN: Sibling 

2- 31. Inro. 859-9222. SEABA Center in Burlington. 
MALTEX EXHIBITS: Curated by Burlington City Arts, 

865-7166. Maltex Building in Burlington. 



MARK LORAH: 'Alternate Energy.' vivid, mlxed- 
and material. Reception: Friday. May 2. 5-9 p.m. May 

MAYDAY: THE WORKERS ARE REVOLTING’: Artwork 
2. 5-8 p.m. May 1 through 31. Info. 318-2438. Red 
PAUL HAGAR: ~0n the Street and Across the Lake.' 

May 2-June 30. Info. 864-2088. The Men’s Room in 


Paul Hagar Paul Hagar, a self-taught photographer and psychotherapist, 
has been capturing images in black and white since the mid-’90s. The Charlotte resident 
first learned to shoot decades ago on Kodak's now-discontinued Infrared film. In “On the 
Street and Across the Lake,” an exhibit of photography at the Men’s Room in Burlington, 
Hagar recaptures the dreamy, impressionistic aesthetic of his early photographs 
using conventional black-and-white film. In a departure from the natural scenes that 
dominated his previous work, Hagar turns his gaze to the cityscapes of Burlington and 
historic architecture in Essex, N.Y. The exhibit opens with a reception this Friday, May 
2, 6-8 p.m. Pictured: “Untitled Cityscape.” 


chittenden county 

AIRPORT EXHIBITS: Oil paintings reflecting her 
by Brooke Monte, Skyway. May 1-June 30. Info. 

SARAH ROSEDAHL: Paintings by the children’s book 

barre/montpelier 

THE ART OF CREATIVE AGING’: The Fifth annual 

stowe/smuygs area 

IN THE STUDIO WITH MARY BRYAN': The gallery 

May 4. 2-4 p.m. May 2-September 7. Info. 644-5100. 

LAMOILLE NORTH SUPERVISORY UNION STUDENT 

Tuesday. May 6. 5-7 p.m. May 5-8. Info. 635-2727. 


THE ROAD LESS TRAVELED’: The Rock Point 

5:30-7:30 p.m. May 2-31. Info, 863-1104. Rose Street 

STUDIO 266 GROUP EXHIBITION: The 14 working 

Reception: Friday, May 2, 5-8 p.m. May 2-31. Info, 
578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 

YAROSLAVL CITYSCAPES: Photos of streets. 


PEOPLES ACADEMY STUDENT ART EXHIBIT: 

classes. May 1-11. ROBERT HITZIG: Paintings, and 
Reception: Thursday. May 1. 5-7 p.m. May 1-June 29. 
STOWE STUDENT ART SHOW: Works from students 

May 2. 3-6 p.m. May 2-June 1. Info. 253-8358. Helen 


artist Reception: Saturday, May 10. 5-7 p.m. May 
7-June 30. Info, 767-9670. BigTown Gallery in 


middlebury area 


KARLA VAN VLIET 'Discovered Poems.' words 

Arts Walk: Friday, May 9, 5-7 p.m. May 1-30. Info, 
989-9992. ZoneThree Gallery in Middlebury. 





MIDDLEBURY AREA SHOWS « P.7I 
KATHRYN MILILLO: Eighteen new oil paintings of 

May 9. 5-7 p.m. May 1-31. Info. 458-0098. Edgewater 

rutland area 

KEN LESLIE: Top of the World.' 360-degree 

Reception: Friday. May 2, 6-8 p.m. April 30-May 

LOWELL SNOWDON KLOCK AND JEAN CANNON: 

Reception: Friday. May 2, 5-7 p.m. May 2-June 30. 
Info. 247-4956. Brandon Artists Guild. 

chatnplain islands/northwest 

FRANK TIRALLA: A new oll-on-linen series 

upper valley 

JUDITH VIVELL & STACY HOPKINS: Never Seen 

Reception: May Z. 5:30-8 p.m. May 2-31. Info. 295- 

PATTY CASTELLINI AND VICTORIA SHALVAH 

both genres. Reception: Friday. May 2, 6-8 p.m. May 
2-31. Info, 295-5901. Two Rivers Printmaking Studio 

northeast kingdom 

VANESSA COMPTON: 'Beauty in a Broken World.' 
Info. 467-3701. Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 

outside Vermont 

SHAWNA ARMSTRONG: 'Destinations.' digital 

2-4 p.m. May 3-June 3. Info, 518-962-4449. Depot 
Theatre in Westport N.Y. 


Brooke Monte A self-described "prolific" artist, Brooke Monte creates 
an abundance of paintings, prints and tiles in his Pine Street studio in Burlington. His 
most recent body of work includes a series of oil paintings that meld vibrant washes 
of color with complex, interlocking geometric patterns. Monte says these pieces are 


ART EVENTS 

ACRYLIC PAINTING CLASS: Classes including 


Thursdays. 6:30-9 p.m. $25/30. In 


inspired by “sacred geometry” concepts such as the golden ratio, and catch the viewer's 
eye by toying with color transparency and spatial perception. “I like the idea of magic 
and metamorphosis,” the artist writes. “They embody the idea of an image as a constant 
state of change. I make art that seems to develop new imagery as you look at it longer." 
Some of Monte’s recent work is on view at Dostie Bros. Frame Shop, May 2-31. The 


FIRST FRIDAY ART: Dozens of galleries and 

Burlington. Friday. May 2. 5-8 p.m. Info. 264-4839. 


■BRADFORD ARTISTS AND ARTISANS. PAST AND 
PRESENT: The new exhibit it unveiled, and the 


LOST GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND': Museum direc- 

Wednesday. May 7. noon-T p.m. Info, 388-2117. 


exhibit opens with a reception this Friday, May 2, 5-8 p.m. Pictured: “Gyrus Aspicio.” 


THE WYETHS: FIRST FAMILY OF AMERICAN ART: 

Wednesday, May 7. 7 p.m. Info. 223-3338. 

ONGOING SHOWS 

burlington 

■ABSTRACT TERRAINS': Paintings by Tom Cullins, 

18. Info, 865-7166. Vermont Metro Gallery. BCA Center 


ALICE’S WONDERLAND: A MOST CURIOUS 
ADVENTURE*: A touring, interactive exhibit for 

Through May 11. Info. 864-1848. ECHO Lake 

ANONYMOUS: CONTEMPORARY TIBETAN ART: 

AND HERB VOGEL: ON DRAWING': A collection of 

past 40 years. 'EAT: THE SOCIAL LIFE OF FOOD': 


CAKE CAN MEAN A LOT OF THINGS’: The first 

p.m. Through May 2. Info. 299-9790. Generator in 
GROUP SHOW: On the first floor, works by Brian 

Teresa Davis. Curated by SEABA. Through May 31. 

INTIMATIONS OF SELF: A FIVE-POINT 
PERSPECTIVE’: Burlington College students Bianca 

3. Info. 652-4500. Amy E. Tarrant Gallery. Flynn 

May 31. Info. 859-9222. RETN In Burlington. 

JEAN LUC DUSHIME: 'Focus.' Instagram images by 

203-919-3070. Livak Fireplace Lounge and Gallery. 
JESSICA REMMEY: Photographs that capture the 
859-9222. The Pine Street Deli in Burlington. 

KASY PRENDERGAST: Minimal abstract paintings 
by the local artist. Through May 2. Info. 578-7179. 

LEAH WITTENBERG: At Witt's End.' cartoons by 
June 12. Info, 343-1956. Nunyuns Bakery & Cafe in 

'LIKENESS': Portraits in a variety of media by 
Vermont artists. Through May 27. Info, 735-2542. 

MARCIA HILL & CINDY GRIFFITH: Landscape 

2, 5-8 p.m. Through May 31. Info, 359-9222. VCAM 
MILDRED BELTR& ‘Dream Work.' abstract 

7. Info. 865-7166. POLLY APFELBAUM: Evergreen 

field. Through June 7. Info. 865-7166. BCA Center in 
MORE THAN FIVE SENSES': Members of UVM's 

PATRICIA BRAINE: Color and black-and-white im- 

TELEPHONE': Since March 7. artists have invited 


Reception: Friday. May 2. 5-9 p.m. Through May 31. 
Info. 578-2512. The Soda Plant in Burlington. 

TERRI SEVERANCE: 'According to Terri/ mixed- 

SEABA. Through May 31. Info, 859-9222. Speeder & 
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SPECIAL 

OFFER 


“A MUST-SEE! 

AN INCONVENIENT TRUTH' FOR 


TWO great seasons, 

ONE great price! 


SMUGGS360 


All the perks of a Winter 
season pass plus summer 
fun at our 8 pools and 
4 waterslides, use of our 
two disc golf courses, 
and good times in 
the FunZone Indoor 
Recreation Center in 
Summer and Winter - all 
at a very special price! 


RESERVE YOUR TICKETS AT 

lauramanncenter.org 


silent auction 'door prizes 


Burlington 


I I MIN r Willi* IEIMH4I 1 HIM IUINU 

ESCAPE FIRE 

THE FIGHT TO RESCUE AMERICAN HEALTHCARE 



Sweet Child 

O’Mine 


uauajagg 


i at 600 + locations or check out kidsvti 


Spring forward to a 
beautiful summer! 

Spring Open House 

Saturday, May 3rd, 9:30 am to 3:30 pm 


Get great deals on services & product§,enjoy exciting product demos 
from industry representatives & win one of our raffle prizes. 


SPECIALS: 

COMPLIMENTARY DURING 

BOTOX only *1 0/unit for up 

OPEN HOUSE ONLY: 

to 30 units 

Tata Harper mini-facial 

20 % off ALL products & services" 

Laser Hair Removal spot testing 

25 % off ALL Laser Hair Removal 
packages 



PRESENTATIONS BY VENDOR REPRESENTATIVES: 
OBAGI SKIN CARE I TATA HARPER SKIN CARE A 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF Living Proof® Neotensil " first-of-its-kind, invisible shape- 
wear'" film that dramatically reduces the appearance of under-eye bags within hours. 


IF YOU CANNOT MAKE IT - JUST GIVE US A CALL at 802-878-1234 on Friday. May 2nd OR at 
the day of Open House, prepay for any product or service and receive the SAME GREAT DEAL! 



MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 

802-878-1236 





art 


BARBARA LEBER: 'Birches: Twists and Turns.' 

DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: 'Re-envisioned.' works 

EVIE LOVETT: Large-scale, black-and-white 

258-1574. Plainfield Community Center Gallery. 
JUDITH VIVELL: Monumental and arresting oil 

’A VOICE FOR THE VOICELESS': A traveling exhibit 

stovoe/smuggs area 

'KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKI 

LANDSCAPE TRADITIONS': The new wing of the 

REBECCA KINKEAD: 'Local Color.' a collection or 

Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 

June 17. Info, 253-8943. Upstairs at West Branch 


mad river valley/waterbury 

'JUICE BAR* WINTER SHOW: The annual rotating 



BEN DEFLORIO: 'the 131: A Portrait Project." images 
Through May 5. Info. 763-7094. Royalton Memorial 
DAISY ROCKWELL: 'Girls, Girls. Girls.' paintings of 
news. Through June 15. Info. 356-2776. Main Street 

JOY RASKIN. MIRANDA HAMMOND & KIM 


-MAKING VISIBLE': New works by Valery Woodbury. 

SIERRA CLUB WILDERNESS SO EXHIBIT’: 

‘SUSTAINABLE SHELTER: DWELLING WITHIN THE 
FORCES OF NATURE': An exhibition that examines 

26. Info. 649-2200. M 


northeast kingdom 

‘BEFORE I DIE': For this interactive exhibition, wl 


nil in the blank. Through June 21. Info, 334-1966. 
JAY HUDSON: An exhibit of landscape photo- 

brattleboro area 

FLORA: A CELEBRATION OF FLOWERS IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART: Vibrant floral works by 13 

JENNIFER STOCK: 'Water Studies. Brattleboro.' 
254-2771. JIM GIODINGS: Out or the Shadows.' 
254-2771. Brattleboro Museum & Art Center. 


GUERRILLA GIRLS: ART IN ACTION’: Museum- 

443-3168. Middlebury College Museum of Art. 
'ONE ROOM SCHOOLS': Photographs from the 
1980s by Diana Mara Henry illustrate the end of 

THE PLACE OF DANCE': Ten images rrom faculty 

Through May 8. Info, 443-3168. Davis Family 

rutland area 

ANNUAL STUDENT ART EXHIBIT: A showcase 
homeschooled. Through May 2. Info, 775-0356. 


Dave Laro Each piece of Dave Laro's sculptures carries a trace of the person 
it once belonged to. That’s because his evocative, haunting works are created from found 
objects, well-loved trinkets discovered at flea markets and household ephemera from 
his own past. For a recent series at the AVA Gallery in Lebanon, N.H., the self-taught 
Quechee artist mounted an eclectic mix of objects on wooden boards to create two- 
dimensional wall sculptures. (The objects include his father’s half-finished carvings, a 
box taken from the attic of a building about to be razed, and planks from Laro’s former 
residence.) Looking at the works feels like snooping through the cabinets in a stranger’s 
house, but the artist noted in a talk that he rarely intends for viewers to deduce a specific 
narrative or meaning: “You can pick your own story,” he offered. Laro’s sculptures are on 
view through June 6. Pictured: “From Here." 


dolls. Through June 15. WATERCOLORS: THE 
ARTISTS STORY*: Palntlns by Maurie Harrington. 

Artist's Talk: Sunday. May 25. 2 p.m. Through June 

JEREMY WITT: Black-and-white and pure 


17. Info, 468-1119. Christine Price Gallery. Castleton 
State College. 


KEVIN D0NEGAN: 'Lock Is Key and Other 

24. Info. 438-2097. The Carving Studio & Sculpture 
Center Gallery in West Rutland. 


outside Vermont 


EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION': An exhibition or 

IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH’: This exhibit celebrates the school's 

Through July 6. THE ART OF WEAPONS': Selections 

Saturday, May 17. 2-3 p.m. Through December 21. 
Info, 603-646-2808. Hood Museum. Dartmouth 

Scottish artist. Through May 4. Info, 514-285-2000. 

STEVE ROSENTHAL, WAYNE NIELD & DAVE LARO: 

Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art Center in 

© 









MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 

THE AMAZING SPIDER-MAN 2: Andrew Garfield 


HEAVEN IS FOR REAL**l/2 Greg Kinnear pi 


again directed. (142 min. PG-13. Bijou, Capital, 
Stowe, Sunset, Welden) 

NOW PLAYING 


Green star. (102 min. R) 

BEARS ***1/2 Disney brings us this family-friend- 

and Keith Scholey directed. (77 min, G) 

BRICK MANSIONS** An undercover cop and an 

action hit District B13, starring Paul Walker in one 
of his last roles. With David Belle and RZA. Camille 
Delamarre (Taken 2) directed. (90 min, PG-13) 

CAPTAIN AMERICA: THE WINTER SOLDIER*** 

Theo James, Kate Winslet and Miles Teller. (139 
min. PG-13) 

DRAFT DAY **1/2 Kevin Costner plays an NFL 




A HAUNTED HOUSE 2 1/2* America, you bought 

directed. (87 min, R) 


ratings 


*r * = could've been worse, b 
**** = smarter than the average bear 


bestseller. With Kelly Reilly and Thomas Haden 
Church. Randall Wallace (Secretariat) directed. 

THE LEGO MOVIE**** A lowly Lego figure 




With Jeff Goldblum. Hanif Kureishi scripted. (93 


NEED FOR SPEED** The video game comes to the 

N0AH***l/2 Darren Aronofsky (Black Swan) 




THE OTHER WOMAN 1/2 *Three women who 

Waldau. (109 min. PG-13) 

THE QUIET ONES* A professor (Jared Harris) 

to the 2011 animated family hit from Blue Sky 

TRANSCENDENCE** Johnny Depp plays an 





be received al the Department at the address below no later than May 30, 2014. 




Telephone: 802-871-3065 Fax: 802-871-3052 E-mail: tina.roycr@>state.vt.us 


Smokers with 
asthma needed. 

To participate in a research study. 

Are you between the ages of 18 to 50? 

Do you have physician-diagnosed asthma? 

Do you smoke at least five cigarettes a day? 

Participants will be compensated. m 

ACRC 


Please contact the Vermont Lung Center at 847-2103 
or Stephanie.burns@vtmednet.org for more information. 
You can also visit us on the web at www.vermontlung.org 



AMERICAN CUISINE/ LOCAL FOOD 

A Great Place to Celebrate Mothers Day 




SEVEN DAYS 5! 

sevendavsvt.com uu ■ 


LocM-theaters 


movies 


Cl = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENOAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 




BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Man 2 in 30 

Winter Soldier 
iite Other Woman 

Friday 2 — thursday 8 

Man 2 In 3D 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Man 2 in 3D 
Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
The Other Woman 

Friday Z — thursday 8 

Man 2 in 30 

Winter Soldier 

Rio2in3D 


Man 2 in 3D 

Winter Soldier 

Winter Soldier 30 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 
A Haunted House 2 


Rio 2 in 30 

Man 2 in 3D 

Winter Soldier 

Winter Soldier 3D 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 

The Other Woman 


Rio 2 in 30 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 3D 
Draft Day 

A Haunted House 2 


friday 2 — thursday 8 

Man 2 in 30 


Winter Soldier 
Winter Soldier 30 

The Quiet Ones 


MAJESTIC 10 

Man 2 in 3D 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


The Other Woman 


Wednesday 30 — thursday 1 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 

Le Week-end 

The Lunchbox (Dabba) 

Under the Skin 


Man 2 in 30 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 

Le Week-end 

The Lunchbox (Dabba) 

Under the Skin 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Man 2 in 30 

Winter Soldier 

Winter Soldier 30 
Draft Day 

The Grand Budapest Hotel 
A Haunted House 2 

Muppets Most Wanted 

Rio 2 in 30 

Friday Z — thursday 8 

Man 2 in 3D 

Winter Soldier 

Winter Soldier 30 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 


The Other Woman 


Man 2 In 30 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


The Grand Budapest Hotel 
Le Week-end 




Winter Soldier 30 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 

Man 2 in 30 


Winter Soldier 

Winter Soldier 3D 
The Grand Budapest Hotel 


Friday 2 — thursday 8 

300: Rise of an Empire 

Winter Soldier 

WELDEN THEATRE 


Winter Soldier 
The Other Woman 

friday 2 — thursday 8 

Winter Soldier 
The Other Woman 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 



20% Off 
J-emlit y 


Now until Mother's Day 
(May 1 1) 




‘We had a fabulous time 
at Champlaia Thank you SO 
much for making our even! go 
so smoothly. Everyone was 
wonderful. The facilities are 
great and the people making 
it happen were helpful and 
knowledgeable. The food 
was great! Thank you. I would 
choose Champlain for future 
events in a heartbeat.* 


LEARN MORE TODAY 

Champlain College Conference 
CALL 866.872.3603 EMAIL 
VISIT www.champlain.edu/eve 




MOVIE CUPS 





NEW ON VIDEO 







MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



WHAT I'M WATCHING 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FOE LUNCH AND DINNER 


CANTINA 


Retirement Strategies 
for Women 

How do you plan for quality of life in the 
future if you’re not planning for it today? 

Join us for a workshop 

Wednesday, May 7, 5:30PM & learn 
the importance of saving for retirement. 


Jo Ann Thibault, CDFA m , FSS 
RSVP: 861-7988 | JoannThibault.co 
354 Mountain View Dr., Colchester 


,'lC77870(6lM)l 


VERMONT’S LARGEST 
BIKE SWAP 


22nd Anniversary! x&sF 

SATURDAY, May 3rd, 9:00AM - 5:00PM 
11:00AM -5:00PM 


SUNDAY, May 4th, 


B LIVING A BIKE? 


COME BROWSE THE HUNDREDS OF USED BIKES UNDER THE BIG TOP TENTS ON 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. THERE WILL BE PLENTY OF EARL'S VOLUNTEERS TO HELP 
YOU FIND THE RIGHT BIKE! 

5ELLINC A BIKE? 

CHECK IN YOUR USED BIKE THURSDAY, May 1st, 10:00AM • 6:00PM, OR 
FRIDAY May 2nd, 10:00AM - 4:00PM. NOTE: YOUR BICYCLE MUST BE IN GOOD 
MECHANICAL CONDITION, CLEAN, AND HAVE VALUE! 

EARL'S WILL THEN SELL VOUft BIKE FOB VOU! 

IF YOUR BIKE SELLS, YOU RECEIVE: 100% IN-STORE CREDIT OR 80% IN THE FORM 
OF A CHECK. YOU MUST RETURN SUNDAY BETWEEN 1PM AND 5PM TO 
RECEIVE MONEY, IN-STORE CREDIT. OR PICK UP YOUR UNSOLD BIKE I 


EBBM 


It’s coming 

CINGO DE MAY 


DJ Hector - Salsa Dancing 

Sat. May 3, 10:30pm -lam 

Sun. May 4: Live band 5:30-7:30pm 
SPECIALS AND GIVEAWAYS ON MON., MAY 5TH! 


1 

3 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27), crossword (PC-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



EDIE EVERETTE 

Uj4unJh> 



LULU EIGHTBALL 







NEWS QUIRKS B 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Authorities in Orange County, Calif., 
identified Franc Cano, 27, and Steven 
Dean Gordon, 45, as suspected serial 
killers because the two paroled sex 
offenders were wearing GPS trackers 
that placed them at the scene of 
four murders. “That was one of the 
investigative tools we used to put the 
case together," Anaheim Police Chief 
Raul Quezada said. (Associated Press) 

Michael Briggs, 38, was convicted of 
murdering an 82-year-old retired nun 
in Albany, N.Y., based on fingerprints 
found at the scene after police Sgt. 
Darryl Mallard noticed the toilet seat 
had been left up in the bathroom. Since 
the victim lived alone, Mallard guessed 
the killer was a man who had used the 
toilet. Fingerprints from the toilet’s 
handle matched those of Briggs, who 
was on parole for robbery. (Albany’s 
Times Union ) 

Odorific Nuptials 

A sewage treatment plant in 
Washington state is offering its 
facilities for weddings, touting its 
full catering kitchen, audiovisual 
equipment, dance floor and ample 
parking. The cost is $2,000 for eight 
hours. Susan Tallarico, director of King 
County’s Brightwater Wastewater 
Treatment Center, explained that 
receptions would take place next to 
where raw sewage is processed but 
insisted there’s no odor because the 
process is contained. (Seattle Times ) 


Open-Door Policy 

Officials in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, changed its building code 
to ban doorknobs on all new buildings. 
Instead, doors are required to have 
handles, making them more accessible 
to the elderly and disabled. Critics of 
the new rule note that handles also 
make doors easier for bears to open. 

In fact, knob advocates note that 
Pitkin County, Colo., has banned door 
levers on buildings specifically to 
prevent bears from entering buildings. 
Meanwhile, officials in Halifax and 
Pickering, east of Toronto, are asking 
their provincial governments to follow 
Vancouver’s example. (The Economist) 


GHARMELLE HENRY 
FLASHED A KNIFE ID 
DEMANDED A SECOND 
CONN DOG UNCOOKED. 


Slightest Provocation 

Police arrested Charmelle Henry, 

45, for threatening two workers at a 
store in Midland, Texas, after she paid 
75 cents for a corn dog but objected 
because it had been microwaved. She 
flashed a knife and demanded a second 
com dog uncooked. (Associated Press) 


Startling Move 

The Missouri Department of 
Transportation announced plans to 
deploy “acoustical weapons” to slow 
down speeders. The agency said that 
“directed-sound communication 
devices,” used in Afghanistan and 
against Occupy Wall Street protestors, 
will be set up near road construction 
sites and will blast sound of up to 153 
decibels directly at vehicles exceeding 
the posted speed limit. (St. Louis 
American) 

When Guns Are Outlawed 

On trial in Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
robbery and assault, Siale Angilau, 

25, objected to the testimony of one 
witness by grabbing a pen, rushing 
the witness and lunging at him. A U.S. 
marshal at the federal courthouse 
opened fire, shooting Angilau in 
the chest several times. He died at a 
hospital. (Associated Press) 

School Daze 

Ray Moore, a candidate for lieutenant 
governor in South Carolina, said he 
favors replacing public schools with 
church-run schools because “we don’t 
see anything in the Bible about state 
education.” Moore said that if enough 
Christian families withdrew their 
children from public schools, which 
he calls “the Pharaoh’s schools,” and 
educate them at home or enroll them 
in religious schools, states would be 
compelled to hand over control of 
education to churches, families and 
private associations — “the way it was,” 


Moore declared, “for the first 200 years 
of American history.” (The Raw Story) 

From Bad to Worse 

After Jerry D. Harlow, 47, reported 
that someone in a white vehicle 
stopped at his house in Richwood, 
WVa., and shot him, police concluded 
that Harlow “shot himself in an 
attempt to avoid possible jail time 
for previously committed criminal 
activity.” Charges of being a felon in 
possession of a firearm and providing 
false information to police were added 
to his criminal activity. (Beckley’s 
Register-Herald) 

Supply-and-Demand 

Follies 

Hoping to resolve a nationwide 
condom shortage, Cuban health 
officials approved the sale of more 
than a million condoms that are past 
their expiration dates and ordered 
pharmacy workers to explain to buyers 
that the condoms are good and simply 
have the wrong expiration dates. 

The Communist Party newspaper 
Vanguardia reported that officials 
noticed erroneous expiration dates on 
the prophylactics imported from China 
and ordered them repackaged with 
the correct dates. But the state-run 
enterprise in charge of repackaging 
doesn’t have enough workers to handle 
the job, so the Public Health Ministry 
authorized their sale as is, noting the 
shelf life of condoms is very long. 
(Miami Herald) 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 







ELF CAT 

A comic STRIP B? 

TAWES KOCHALKA 


©ZOIHJ 






to fight forest fires. They 
to create wide strips of dirt around the fire, 
removing all the flammable brush and wood 
debris. When the fire reaches this path, it's 
deprived of fuel. Close your eyes and visualize 


Do you agree? Could you make your life more 
marvelous by giving up some of your trivial 
pursuits? Would you become more attractive 
if you got rid of one of your unimportant 
desires? Is it possible you'd experience 
CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY’S EXPANDED WEEKLY 


was 'an interesting kind of experiment" he 
told Yahoo News. "There was some really 
good constructive criticism." According 
to my reading of the astrological omens, 

Sagittarius, now would be an excellent time 
IUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM 0 


1-877-873-4888 



SEVEN DAYSIES winners 2013 best lunch • best restaurant, if you're paying • best restaurant & best delivery 


TVe. CAoit 

' PIZZERIA & LOUNGE 

'9 MOUNTAIN ROAD, STOWE • PIECASSO.COM • 253.4411 


SLICES • CREATIVE ENTREES • GLUTEN-FREE MENU • CRAFT BEERS • DELIVERY • TRIVIA • RAW BAR • KARAOKE 



SEVEN DAYS 


FERMRIS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVEN Aegfai^WSMEN 

SMART, OUTGOING, ADVENTURE 
SEEKER, UFE-ENTHUSIAST 


HAPPY CHANCE 

GEEKY HIPPIE FUNNY EMPATHETIC 
AQUARIAN 

eventually. Vthipplegrl80Z 24. Cl 
HONEST, CARING AND FRIENDLY 

don't want to take things too fast 

7. a 


PASSIONATE, CREATIVE. HONEST 

I’m a thoughtful, intelligent woman, who 

PERFECTLY IMPERFECT 


AWAKE. EVOLVED, LOVING. CONSCIOUS. 
WARRIOR 


BEAUTIFUL SMART. FUNNY, SEXY. 
ENERGETIC 


TIME TO ENJOY LIFE! 

to go after It. Ijg72251. 52. Cl 

SECURE. CONFIDENT. SERIOUS. 
ABSURD. WITTY 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


LETS DANCE AWKWARDLY AND BADLY 


BADASS BIKER MOMMA 


FRIENDLY AND OPTIMISTIC 


and the Red Sox. JaneDoe. SO. Cl 

PETITE. ATTRACTIVE. INDEPENDENT 
WORLD TRAVELER 

ARE YOU DOMINANT? 


MEN Aegk^jWoMEN 

HONEST, RESPECTFUL HARDWORKING 


KIND HEART SEEKS TRUE LOVE 


. ginger3. 25, CJ 


INTELLECTUAL. INDEPENDENT, 
LAUGHTER 


PASSIONATE. SEXY. ADVENTUROUS 


ADVENTURER. HIKER. LOOKING FOR FUN 

snow ... who doesn't?! But I also like 


HollowWoods.Echo. 68, d 
HEY NOW! 

NERD FORCE FOR UFE 

BEARDED SPACE-CASE 

I’m an awkward, funny, easygoing 

uhhh ... sorry. kazary42. 28. Cl 

KIND, FUN. ACTIVE. ROMANTIC. 
GENTLEMAN 

Thanks for lookin'! ©. HD2210. 49, Cl 
SMART, FUNNY, HARO WORKER 

FUNNY, HONEST, ROMANTIC 

CONSCIENTIOUS GENTLEMAN WITH 
WILD SIDE 

GYPSY SOUL 


SMART. KIND AND WITTY 


LIVING IN VERMONT 

Wdn802. 24. Cl 


CANT RELATE TO YOUNGER PEOPLE 


I get REALLY PISSED OFF! I stopped 


SIMPLE. HONEST, HARDWORKING 
VERMONTER 




QUIET AND SINCERE 


DOWN TO EARTH. QUICK WITTED 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


Women 


I’M IN MY PRIME 



FETISHES TURN ME ON 

NSA ADVENTURE SEEKER 

PETITE ASIAN FEMALE 

sale at $25 ppd. All freshly laundered 


MEN 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

oINES 


PROFESSIONAL DOMINATRIX FOR HIRE 

KURIOUSKAT 

LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 

BORED? 


THE GO TO GUY 

DELTA OF VENUS 

LOOKING TO HAVE SOME FUN 
with you! cj10321. 21. Cl 
HELLO THERE 

KINKY, SEXY, REAL FUN 


SEEKING FREAKY FRIENDS 

fun. goodguy6464. 46, CJ 

ATTRACTIVE PROFESSIONAL SEEKS 
COUPLES. WOMEN 

INSATIABLE KINK 

LOOKING TO WORSHIP 

s. SenJVT. 23, Cl 


OPEN SEASON FOR UNICORNS 

DISCREET ENCOUNTERS AND NSA FUN 


FUN, ADVENTUROUS, WANT TO FREAK 


BISEXUAL COUPLE. MALE AND FEMALE 

165 lbs., female, 24. about 145 lbs. We are 

top and bottom. Be 18-36. t 


3'S A PARTY 

DOCTOR WILL SEE YOU NOW 

exercise regularly and have LOTS of 

MWC SEEKS A GENTLEMAN LOVER 

LOVING COUPLE SEEKS SEXY LADY 

RELAXATION. FLIRTATION AND 
ADVENTURE! 


is straight Let’s see if 


try new things. LASE2VT. 28 


IjociA wiAe. couuAe&yi k 



ASK 
ATHENA 

I'm sort of new to dating. 1 just came out of the closet a few 
years ago. and I haven't really had a serious relationship — 
until now. This girl I'm with is real ly cool and sexy and fun 
to be around. We’ve been hanging out more and more and 
1 really like her. but unfortunately there isn't much sexual 
chemistry. Making out is so-so, and I feel nervous because 
this all feels so new. We haven’t done much more than a bit 
of foreplay and I sort of stop at that because the chemistry is 
just off. Yet I really like her. Can this relationship work without 
a good sexual vibe? How can I relax and get more into it? Or 
should I just end it? 

CJ 

Turned On and Off 


TW3D3Q 


Chemistry can certainly be a spark that ignites the moment 
your lips first touch another's. It can be instant unmistakable 
and almost impossible to resist. Those connections are 
exciting and gratifying. But so are the bonds that take a few 
strikes of the match to get going. Relationships that start 
slow often burn a little deeper and last longer, while the ones 
that start hot and heavy can fizzle quickly when you realize 
you don't really like each other all that much. 

We’re led to believe that every sexual encounter with our 
romantic partners should be amazing from the word go and 
forever after. But in fact they are often awkward or mediocre 
experiences that leave us wanting more. Some moments 
will be extraordinary, sure, but others, not so much. Still, 
that doesn't mean a relationship is doomed to fail. The 
sexual part of your relationship isn't figured out in one night 
or one kiss but over time and with exploration. 

In addition to noting your own feelings, take note of your 
partner's — a relationship, including sex. is a two-way street. 
How does she feel? What turns her on? If you crave intimacy 
with her that’s as stimulating as the rest of your partnership, 
you have to start with communication. When you feel the 
moment is right, talk with her about sex, and encourage her 
to share her fantasies. Show a keen interest in her whims 
and desires. Sometimes just talking about what you both 
like can be an aphrodisiac. 

When you're willing to have an open and honest dialogue 
about what you want and invite your partner to do the same, 
you create a shared experience that feels safe and empowering. 
That can only lead to a positive, intimate relationship. I think 
"chemistry" can build with time and patience. 

Remember, this partnership is very new; you're still 
learning about each other in every way. There are no rules 
about how this is "supposed" to go. Try to enjoy the newness 
and the unknown instead of fretting about what you don't 
know. You say you're nervous. Lookfor ways to be intimate 
with her outside of the bedroom: Flirt with her, grab her 
hand when you're walking together, sit a little closer on the 
couch, hold her a little bit longer when you say good night 
at the door. Show her affection, and take it slow. Chemistry 
can't be rushed or faked, but all these little steps just might 
result in a big reaction. 

^ !oim 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.cc 


Athi 



MOCO SPRING FLING. STOWE 

eye. When: Sunday. April 27. 2014. Where: 
Stowe VT. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912142 

S10CEANBLUE? 

on a redo. When: Friday. March 28. 2014. Where: 
City Market. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912140 

TIMBER FRAME BEAUTY 

Saturday, April 19, 2014. Where: Ducktrap 
Raising. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912139 

MCGUILLICUDDY'S THURSDAY 4/24 

second chance. You're hot! When: Thursday, 
April 24. 2014. Where: Montpelier Cuddy's Bar, 

B p.m. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912138 

BLONDE NOT MEMBER OF CO-OP 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912137 
MOTORCYCLES AT JOLLY SOUTH HERO 

Hero. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912135 


BILL AT JULIO'S 

8 Drinks sometime? When: Friday. April 18, 2014. 
> Where: Julio's. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912134 

o LADY MACBETH 

w art... When: Saturday. April 12. 2014. Where: 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912129 


iSPb v 


■ ■ V If you've been 

spied, go online 
V to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


stud. When: Saturday, January 18, 2014. Where: 
Hardwick. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #912133 

YOOPER FROM VIRGINIA 

Shelburne Road. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912132 
EMMA AT WATERFRONT DOG PARK 

Dog Park. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912131 


ONE BOWL BAKING IN MONTPELIER 

April 2, 2014. Where: Bear Pond Books. 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912127 


Tuesday. January 28, 2014. Where: City Market 
salad bar. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912130 

SATURDAY AT SONOMA STATION 

When: Saturday, April 12, 2014. Where: Sonoma 
Station. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912128 


again? When: Saturday. April 12. 2014. Where: 
Sweet Melissa's. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912126 


Deck Pub. You: Man. Me: Woman. #91212S 
SAGITTARIUS STUD 

Gallery. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912124 
A READING IN WOODSTOCK 

Wednesday. April 2, 2014. Where: Woodstock 
Library. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912123 


CITY MARKET POLITE WOMAN 

When: Thursday, April 10, 2014. Where: City 
MarkeL You: Woman. Me: Man. #912121 

GIANT TEDDY BEAR SHORTS? 

© When: Wednesday. April 9, 2014. Where: Gap, 
Burlington Square. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912120 

BLOND BEAUTY 0 BURLINGTON BAGEL 

TURQUOISE & PURPLE HAIRED GODESS 

When: Monday, April 7. 2014. Where: Dirty Heads 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


SHOP 

LOCAL 

¥§ 



OKclifiW (Ml 

Aow it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


Paid volunteers needed for 

Low Back Pain Study 


stromatec.com/research 

Please contact Melissa 
mbarry@stromatec.com 
802-881-0974 

$145 compensation 
for qualifying participants. 


APRIL 2 1st THRU MAY 2Gth 

.Join Channel 3 News for our series 

\ 3D SCHDDLB 

\ 3D DAYS 


Every newscast... every day. 




FREE STUFF! 


SATURDAY, MAY 3 

10 AM - 5PM 




SATURDAY 5/3, IN-STORE: 

» Hourly prize giveaways from 11-2 
» $100 off any new Mac 
» $30 off any new iPad 
» Plus additional 1-day in-store specials! 
>) Refreshments 


Come in for great prizes, specials, 
or just to say hello. 


Small 

Do g 

ELECTRONICS 

Always by your side. 

Smalldog.com/rutland 

Facebook.com/smalldogrld 



HUNDREDS OF MOM-APPROVED PRODUCTS! 

Come see what’s new! The entire Apple line is on demo — visit us for 
up-to-the-minute inventory and in-store exclusives. We’ve also got hundreds of 
mom-approved products in-stock, so finding the perfect gift will be easier than ever! 


V Apple Specialist 


116 West Street • Rutland, VT • 802.281.4490 • Smalldog.com 




ESSEX • SOUTH BURLINGTON • WILLISTON 



' SPORTS & FITNESS 


l PHYSICAL THERAPY 
i KIDS a FITNESS 


For more information please scan code or contact us at: 


802.860-3343 EDGEVT.COM 


ESSEX ext. 1114 / ChrisG@edgevt.com • WILLISTON ext. 1312 / MariaG@edgevt.com • SOUTH BURLINGTON ext. 1439 / HeatherH@edgevt.com 






